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What Is “Pure” Education? 


Superstitions in Education 


GrorGE Boas 


In The Johns Hopkins Magazine 


———— is a process which 
started by being of some use. You 
were educated in order to learn 
things and for no other purpose. 
Education was invented because 
human beings simply do not know 
all they need to know when fresh- 
lv hatched. We have to learn how 
to eat, how to walk, how to speak, 
how to dress, how to behave to- 
ward our parents and siblings and 
associates, how to modify everv in- 
stinct which we have so as to be 
tolerated by that mythical creature 
known as Society. 
Teaching is the 
which professional sadists show us 
how to do these things. By force of 
they 


process by 


rewards and 
drum into us a set of rituals which 
sooner or later become compulsive 
and which we then call by some 
elegant name like The Great Tra- 
dition. 

Now it is obvious that teaching 
has only instrumental value as far 


punishments, 
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as the pupil is concerned. The 
teacher can be made to believe that 
as compensation for a salary which 
no one in his right mind would ac- 
cept, he is consecrating himself to 
a great cause. But as a matter of 
fact, it is not a great cause at all 
to beat into the head of an inno- 
cent child the correct way to con- 
jugate irregular verbs—or even reg- 
ular ones—in a language course, or 
how to do long division, or when 
Eli Whitnev invented the cotton 
gin. It is boring, if necessary, work. 

And it is just as boring to the 
child as it is to the teacher. The 
only excuse for elementary educa- 
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tion is that it teaches the children 
things which they have to know if 
they are going on to secondary 
school. And the only excuse for 
most of the teaching in the second- 
ary schools is that the voung peo- 
ple must know these things if they 
are going on to college. 

Whether a course is in the lower 
schools or in colleges and the grad- 
uate schools, its primary value is in- 
strumental. I can see no sense in 
telling a person that the reason why 
he is studying two foreign lan- 
guages is to improve his mind. You 
might as well tell a carpenter that 
the reason why he has to learn to 
saw a straight line is to improve 
his mind. You learn a language in 
order to speak or read it, and it is 
sheer mystification to try to endow 
the procedure with some higher 
value. 


JUST PLAIN EDUCATION 


But this will not do at all for the 
superstitious educationalists. No, 
first they set up something or other 
which they call just plain education. 
It is not education in something; it 
is not the education of men and 
women to do something; it is edu- 
cation off by itself in a world of 
ideals. 

To hear the gurus talk of this 
process is like hearing a mother say 
to her daughter, “My dear, every 
girl should learn to cook, not to 
cook anything in particular, but 
just cooking. You shall not, my 
daughter, engage in the manual op- 
erations of cooking _ breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, or eggs, roast 
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beef, bread, or fish; you shall have 

liberal education in the general 
principles of culination.” And if the 
girl is not hypnotized by the high- 
falutin language, she may turn on 
her mother and ask why. The an- 
swer, you may be sure, will be: 
“No girl can consider herself to be 
a true woman who does not know 
the general principles of cooking.” 

If this sounds exaggerated, listen 
to the professors of English who say 
that no man can be considered edu- 
cated who does not know the great 
classics of his mother tongue, 
though actually the mother tongue 
may be Italian, Polish, Yiddish, or 
Chinese. Or you might spend an 
hour or two listening to the chair- 
man of the committee on curricu- 
lum, if you have one. “No man,” he 
can be considered educat- 


will say, "i 
ed who does not know the general 
“What sci- 
ence?” you reply. Just science, as 
if there were such a thing. 


principles of science.” 


WAS PLATO EDUCATED? 


I once heard one of my col- 
leagues at Johns Hopkins announce 
at the faculty club that no man 
could be considered educated who 
did not know Shakespeare. “How 
about Plato and Aristotle?” I ven- 
tured to “They didn't 
know Shakespeare.” But I regret 
to say that he thought I was a 
sophist. 

Here, then, is one of the super- 
stitions about education—that there 
is such a thing off by itself. This 
superstition has its roots in lan- 
guage which permits us to take any 
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SUPERSTITIONS 


and establish it as 
Education is far 
from being a unique case. The 
noun “art” is another. This habit 
of yanking such contextual terms 
out of their context and writing 
books about what they mean may 
give some s satisfaction to the people 
who do it, but surely conveys no 
information to anyone else. Yet the 
higher vou soar in your abstractions, 
the nobler you sound; and all of us 
want to sound as noble as possible, 
especially when we don’t know 
what we are talking about. 


noun whatsoever 


an_ abstraction. 


LETS BUILD CHARACTER 


The establishment of pure edu- 
cation of nobody and in nothing 
as an ideal leads over immediately 
to another superstition. This is the 
superstition that education is char- 
acter-building. The kind of charac- 
ter which education builds is left 
pretty vague, but anyway it is sup- 
posed to be good. Now, if nag 
ter is what you are looking for, 
can show you just as much seen 
of colleges as inside. And, sad to 
say, the intellectual at times has 
been known to put his own intel- 
lectual purposes above everything 
else. He may not fiddle while Rome 
burns, but he is very likely to be 
writing the music. 

Certainly teachers have exactly 
the same kinds of character as 
other people. We teachers can be 
just as petty, as jealous, as ambi- 
intriguing, as fond of 
bickering and sniping, and also as 
magnanimous, as helpful, as self- 
effacing, as cooperative, and 


tious, as 


as 
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are not 
in fact, 


charitable as men who 
teachers—as men who are, 
not “educated.” 

A third superstition is that educa- 
tion is training for citizenship. That 
one may educate men or women in 
their duties to the state is highly 
probable. The state is better off, 
one imagines, if a large fraction of 
its citizens is well educated in some- 
thing. But whether they will apply 
what they have learned is another 
story. And to maintain that educa- 
tion in general is training in citizen- 
ship is far from true. Many,a man 
is very well educated and is a bad 
citizen. 

Many a good citizen has very 
little education. He has not been 
trained to be a good citizen; he just 
is a good citizen. He knows what he 
knows and he knows it thoroughly. 
He has critical insight; he sees 
problems; he asks questions; he 
fearlessly tries to answer them—and 
sometimes succeeds. He is not 
consciously working for society but 
he does it a lot of good and the 
good he does is done through his 
mere presence. 

Next in line is the superstition 
that says that education is for the 
production of leaders. Why should 
an educated man be any more of 
a leader than one who is not edu- 
cated? I am not crazy about lead- 
ers, but if vou have to have them, 
I should look for them in labor 
in the Army and Navy, in 
Congress, in garden clubs, and 
wherever people work together in 
It is absurd to think that 

should be found among 


unions, 


gangs. 


leaders 
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scholars. Scholarship is a_ fairly 
lonely occupation. 
Scholars work on their own for 
the most part, dependent on the 
dead whose books they read and 
on colleagues often far away. The 
“leaders” in college are the oper- 
the 
teams and edit the school paper; 


ators who manage various 
these are not the scholars except by 
chance. 

All one has to do is to think of 
the scientific geniuses, men like 
Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, Men- 
del, and Darwin. They became 
leaders, if vou will, after thev died. 
While they were alive, they were 
in their studies, in the laborator- 
ies, in the library, plugging away 


on their work. Their leadership was 


purely incidental. 


ARE YOU ADJUSTED? 


A fourth superstition is that ed- 
students to so- 
of the 
to be adjusted 


ucation is to adjust 
cietv. This is one worst. 
What society is he 
to? Society is made up of so many 
groups—churches, clubs, business 
schools, political _ parties, 
and nonlearned societies. 


firms, 
learned 
No one lives in all of society; no 
one could. 

Moreover, if a man is identified 
with three or four groups it does 
that he shares all the 
ideas which every other member 
of the group believes in. The fact 
that one is a member, let us say, 


not mean 


of a museum of art does not mean 
that all the esthetic 
ideas of the other members, let 
alone their political, economic, and 


one shares 
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religious ideas. A man may be very 
avant-garde esthetically and _ very 
rear-guard economically. What vou 
have to adjust to is the diversity 
inherent in our system. And this is 
verv great. My point is that with 
a society of societies so compli- 
cated, how could anvone in any 
reasonable sense of the term be- 
come adjusted to society as a 
whole? 

I could go on with this list of 
superstitions: the superstition that 
education is to instill in the student 
the Best that has been Thought 
Said, it 
would be to 
know the worst; the superstition 


and for instance, when 


much more useful 
that education is for the sake of 
the friends vou make, when everv- 
one knows that in 10 vears after 
commencement vou won't be able 
to recall the names of most of vour 
classmates; the superstition that 
education is to prepare for 
Life as if Life were something be- 
vond the campus. But I think vou 


you 


have got my point by now. 

There is no place in education 
for superstitions. Education is for 
learning things, and teaching is the 
teaching of what vou learn. All the 
rest comes by the way, if it comes 
at all. Most studies do us no good 
in any down-to-earth sense of good. 
But as Cicero said in a somewhat 
different context, “they are a stimu- 
lus in youth, a diversion for old 
age, adorn success, provide a re- 
fuge in adversity, are a delight at 
home anda companion in our trav- 
els.” And what in the world 
wrong with that? 


is 
e 
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Kto Kovo—Who Will 


Win over Whom? 


The Real Challenge 


of Soviet Education 


Grorce S. Counts 


In The Educational Forum 


Jue time has come to talk sense 
about meeting the challenge of 
The challenge 
About 
that there should be no doubt in 
the mind of any informed person. 

As things stand today, everv act 


Soviet education. 
of Soviet education is real. 


of the Kremlin_ reverberates 
throughout the world and is re- 
ported on the front page of The 
New York Times. And behind the 
power of the Kremlin may be seen 
the achievements of Soviet educa- 
tion. Indeed, we may say that here 
understanding of Soviet 

The Soviet Union is the 


is the 
strength. 
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first great state in history to employ 
the full force of organized educa- 
tion to achieve a distant apocalyp- 
Through all organized 
agencies and processes for mold- 


tic goal. 


ing and informing the minds of both 
voung and old it has sought with 
striking success to develop for its 
most valuable 


own purposes its 


natural resource—the abilities and 
talents of its people. 

The following declaration of the 
Fiftieth Conference of the Com- 
munist Party in 1926 articulated an 
objective which has guided the 
course of Soviet policy down to 
this dav: “We must strive in the 
shortest possible historical period 
to overtake and surpass the most 
advanced capitalistic countries and 
thus insure the victory of socialism 
in its historic competition with the 
system of capitalism.” 

The launching of the first Five- 
Year Plan two years later consti- 
tuted the first great organized effort 
to move toward this objective. The 
central theme of the plan was pre- 
sented in large posters which were 
v distributed. It is appro- 
priate to describe one of these 


widely 


posters here. It showed two power- 
ful locomotives, one black and the 
other red, racing on parallel tracks. 
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were two 
Literally 

become 
“who 


Over the locomotives 
Russian words Kto Kovo. 
translated these words 
“who whom,” but they mean 
will win over whom?” or “who will 
destroy whom?” And the _ black 
locomotive represented the United 
States of America. 

Today, according to Khrushchev 
and some American spokesmen, the 
Kremlin may be in sight of its goal. 
In spite of the terrible devastation 
of the Second World War, the Cen- 
tral Committee has held the Soviet 
state steadily on its course. Under 
a system of “compulsory savings” or 
heavy sales taxes on the necessities 
of life, which for a quarter of < 
century have kept the sitet 
standard of living for the masses 
near the margin of subsistence, the 
Soviet dictatorship has moved inex- 
orably toward the objective which 
the government had announced in 
1926. 


NOT WHAT IT SEEMS 


It is the total Soviet educational 
program which has played the 
critical role in the transformation 
of the former Russian Empire and 
in the advancement of the Soviet 
Union to the position of the second 
industrial power in the world. And 
it does constitute a challenge to 
American education. But the chal- 
lenge is not quite what it appears 
to be to many minds. The teaching 
of physics from the sixth grade 
contributed very little, if anything, 
to the recent spectacular advances 
in nuclear physics. It was but a 


passing expression of a way of 
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regarding the development of the 
natural sciences. 

The question is often asked: “Is 
the Soviet system of education bet- 


ter than ours?” Put in this form 


the question makes very little sense. 
Since education is always a most 
intimate expression of the life and 


institutions of a given society, 
unless it is imposed from without 
by armed force, comparison of dif- 
ferent systems is extremely diffi- 
cult and hazardous. The ancient 
philosophers knew this very well. 
But let us turn to one of the most 
thoughtful students of the modern 
age, to a man whose writings 
influenced the founders of our 
republic—Montesquieu. Over two 
centuries ago in his Spirit of the 
Laws, he observed that “the laws 
of education ought to be in relation 
to the principles of government.” 
One should add: to the whole sys- 
tem of society with its social heri- 
tage, its institutions, its body of 
values, and its power structure. 
This means that a program of edu- 
cation entirely suited to one society 
might destroy another. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The educational implications of 
the Soviet political system are plain. 
At the polls in the Soviet Union 
the ordinary citizen is not expected 
to pass judgment on issues of 
policy or of personality. At the 
election of delegates to the Supreme 
Soviet last March—the institution 
corresponding to our Congress— 
99.97 percent of the eligible voters 
went to the polls. But of these 
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less than one-half of one percent 
entered the voting booths. All the 
rest merely picked up a ballot over 
here and put it into a box over 
there—an act that one of Pavlov’s 
dogs could have learned to perform 
in a few hours. 


TWO LOVES IDENTICAL 


The preparation for citizenship 
of the citizen of the Soviet Union 
must take the form of inculcating 
in him unquestioning lovalty to the 
regime. The central ingredient in 
education in Communist morality, 
a subject which receives more 
attention in Soviet pedagogies than 
instruction in natural sciences, is 
the development in the voung of 
“love of the Motherland and the 
Communist Party.” Children are 
told over and over again that the 
two loves are identical. After the 
down-grading of Stalin at the 
Twentieth Congress of the Party in 
February 1956, apparently some 
Soviet citizens got the idea that the 
system would be fundamentally 
changed in the direction of politi- 
cal libertv. Such heresies 
quickly nipped in the bud by a 
powerful and unequivocal editorial 
in the Julv 6, 1956, issue of Pravda, 
the organ of the Central Commit- 
tee, entitled, “The 
Party—the Inspirer and Leader of 
the Soviet People.” The key sen- 
tence in the long editorial reads as 
follows: “As for our country, the 
Communist Party has been, is, and 
will be the sole master of the minds, 
the voice of the thoughts and 
hopes, the leader and the organizer 


were 


Communist 
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of the people in their entire strug- 
gle for Communism.” 

Our American political system 
in fundamental respects is almost 
the antithesis of the Soviet. The 
basic presupposition of our form of 
government and society 
oped in the period of the launching 
of the republic may be formulated 
in these words: “The ordinary citi- 
zen not only can but will acquire 
the necessary knowledge and un- 
derstanding to enable Tihs to pass 
informed judgment on the greatest 
issues of policy and personality.” 
This, of course, is a tremendous 
order. Indeed it is the boldest 
assumption regarding the nature of 
man and of his potentialities ever 
put to the test in the history of the 
race. It was sufficiently 
bold in the relatively simple society 
of the founding fathers. Today, 
when the advance of science and 
technology has created a society 
unprecedentedly complex in its pat- 
terns, wide in its sweep, and 
dvnamic in its operations, it almost 
takes on the appearance of a uto- 
pian dream. 

Many careful studies seem to 
reveal that the ordinary citizen is 


as devel- 


human 


overwhelmingly concerned with his 


immediate personal and _ family 
problems, .nd is quite content to- 
leave to others the great questions ' 
involving the long-time fortunes of 
the republic and the survival of 
freedom in the world. Only in a 
hotly contested election does a 
majority of our eligible voters vote. 

Let us return now to the question 
of the relative merits of the two 
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svstems of education. If phrased 
as follows the question does make 
“Does the Soviet svstem of 
education serve the purposes of the 
Soviet political and social system 
better than our system of education 


sense: 


serves the purposes of our political 


and social system?” It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that in this sense 
the Soviet 
superior to ours. 


system may well be 


OUR TASK DIFFICULT 

But the point must be made at 
once that the 
schools is vastly more difficult than 
the task Soviet 
schools. prepare the 


task assigned to our 


assigned to the 
We 
members of the younger generation 
to discharge intelligently and 
responsibly all the duties of citi- 


must 


zens of a free society in the indus- 
trial age. Thev have only to pre- 
pare their children and youth to 
love the Partv and serve the state 
in accordance with their different 
gifts and talents. To be sure, the 
Soviets may fail in this vast realm 
of moral education. But on such 
a possibility we should not base our 
policy. 

The real challenge of Soviet edu- 
cation, therefore, is not to be found 
in the realm of science and tech- 
nology. If that were all we had 
to fear, the situation would not be 
too alarming. We must, of course, 
“strive in the shortest possible his- 
torical period to overtake and sur- 
pass” the Soviet Union in whatever 
fields of science and_ technology 
they may be leading at the present 


time. About this there must be no 
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equivocation. But after we have 
succeeded here the great task of 
our education will remain: the rear- 
ing of a generation of citizens who 
will be able to rise to the moral and 
intellectual challenges of these fate- 
ful times. 


RAISE OUR SIGHTS 


This means above all the 
of our sights relative to the entire 
educational undertaking. And this 
means that we must regard educa- 
than ever 
before in our We must 
not only as a means of 


raising 


tion far more seriously 
history. 
regard it, 
individual success 
cultivation, but 
pensable means in the building of 


national health and strength on the 


and personal 


also as an_indis- 


foundations of freedom. This means 
further, and most particularly, the 
raising of the qualifications and the 
material and spiritual rewards of 
at all levels. If the 
inferior status of the 
America is to be im- 


the teacher 
traditionally 
teacher in 

proved, teaching must come to be 
regarded as one of the noblest and 
most arduous of callings. 

The attainment of this goal might 
well double the cost of education 
and involve as large a proportion 
of the total national income as the 
Russians devote to their schools. 
It might even involve devoting two 
or three times as much money to 
schools as to advertising! Our 
very survival as a free society in 
the great ordeal through w hich we 
are destined to pass may well 
depend on these things. KTO 
KOVO? e 
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What Do the Home Folks Say? 
The Soviets Are Criticizing Their Schools 


RICHARD RENFIELD 
In NEA Journal 


——— and disarray now 
reign in the imperialist circles of 
the strongest capitalist lands, which 
have long boasted of their science 
and culture and have always looked 
down on Russia. 
cry, ‘Overtake the USSR in science 
and technology!’ ‘Overtake the 
USSR in education!’ 

The Soviet editorial containing 
these words 
other articles in Russian education 
journals, to the 
Soviet education since Sputnik I. 


refers, as do many 


American awe of 


But a far more frequent subject 
in these journals is criticism of 
Soviet who 
know 
teachers and administrators of the 
Americans 


those 
Russian 


education bv 
it best—criticism bv 


verv facets which some 
have tended to laud. 
The 10-year school, until recently 
the cornerstone of Soviet educa- 
tion, is now being abolished. 
charge is precisely that an exag- 
gerated dedication to the academic 
it from life.” In 
school system 
divorced from life is one which 
fails to prepare people for a produc- 
tive function in the economy—that 


has “divorced 


Soviet parlance, a 


, primarily for physical labor in 
transporta- 
The prob- 


Se agriculture, 
tion, and construction. 
lem, from the economic standpoint, 
is that the overwhelming majority 
of 10-vear school graduates cannot 
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One hears them. 


The: 


Richard Renfield is a staff member 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. While doing graduate work 
in education at the University of 
Maryland, he began the researches 
on Soviet education which are the 
basis of this article. Reported from 
NEA Journal, XLVIII (March 
1959), 22-25, 78. 
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gain admission to higher education, 
and vet are prepared for nothing 
else. 

Contributors to the Soviet jour- 
nals Public Education and Soviet 
Pedagogy in the last two years 
have conducted a lively discussion 
on ways to close the “gap between 
school and life.” They speak of the 
necessity for increasing the practi- 
“pure” aca- 

urge, for 


cal significance of the 
subjects. They 
that the 
taught, not primarily as _college- 
preparatory but rather 
to help pupils’ understanding of 
and con- 


demic 
instance, sciences be 
subjects, 
machinery, agriculture, 
struction. 

In addition, contributors have 
been declaring that school time 
should increasingly be devoted to 
manual labor. All of this has been 
having its effect and in many sec- 
ondary schools vocational programs 
have been and are being tested. 


But such experiments have 
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proved inadequate, according to 
Comrade Afanasenko, the Russian 
Federation’s Minister of Education. 
The basic trouble is that they at- 
tempt “to solve the problem of clos- 
ing the gap between study and life 
within the framework of an obso- 
lete educational system, within the 
framework of the 10-year school 
with all its great defects, with the 
old curriculum and textbooks.” 

In short — despite American 
praise—the 10-year school is pass- 
ing from the scene. In a report 


made last September, approved by 
the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, Khrushchev ruled that a 
seven-year or eight-year school 
would be sufficient to fulfill both 
the vocational and general- 


education tasks of compulsory uni- 
versal education. And now the 
official solution has been handed 
down. In December, the Supreme 
Soviet unanimously enacted an edu- 
cation law based on Khrushchev’s 
report. The institution for univer- 
sal education will henceforth be an 
eight-year “general educational, 
polytechnical, labor school.” And 
the nascent Soviet school system 
will contain many “frills” in addi- 
tion to its vocational orientation. 
It will, for example, teach girls to 
sew, cook, and keep house. 
Subsequent schooling will not be 
compulsory. It, too, will be partly 
vocational, for, as Khrushchev 
warned, “more young people will 
study in these schools than will be 
needed to replenish university 
rolls.” However, Khrushchev, edu- 


cators, and legislators emphasize 
the necessity for universal oppor- 
tunity for part-time continuation of 
secondary education. 

Many Soviet educators speaking 
and writing critically about Soviet 
schools maintain that universal edu- 
cation must foster, in addition to 
vocational and general academic 
competence, development of certain 
character traits. Among these are 
respect for the group and for pub- 
lic property, “Soviet patriotism and 
proletarian internationalism,” athe- 
ism, healthful living habits, observ- 
ance of correct manners when 
dancing or eating, courage, indus- 
triousness, will power, the ability to 
“distinguish the beautiful and har- 
monious from the vulgar and ugly,” 
and independence of thought and 
initiative, which the Soviet schools 
have hitherto often failed to arouse. 
As one writer observes, teaching 
should “be directed not alone by 
consideration of order and disci- 
pline, but by the chief educational 
objective—the formation of each 


pupil’s personality and character.” 


Among methods advocated for 
promoting the desired traits are 
student participation in school 
government, productive labor, holi- 
day planning, correspondence dur- 
ing class time with pupils in East 
Germany, and extracurricular activ- 
ities. And educators indicate in 
their writings the belief that disci- 
pline is better enforced through 
united decisions of the offender’s 
classmates than through action of 
principal or teacher. 

There is one quality which edu- 
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cators, legislators, scholars, and 
workers most consistently urge the 
school to foster. This is the respect 
for labor. It appears that far too 
many students have had only one 
desire: to be accepted by a 
university—any university—on their 
graduation from the 10-year school, 
thus avoiding manual _ labor. 
Parents and teachers alike have 


threatened a future of manual labor 
in order to motivate pupils who do 
poorly in their studies. 


VIEWS ON LEARNING 

It has been said by an American 
critic that Soviet students learn 
more in 10 years than American 
students in 12. It is difficult at best 
to compare the total knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes acquired in 
school by the populations of two 
different nations. But a compari- 
son would certainly require consid- 
eration of the Soviet view on 
learning in Soviet schools. 
Comments in Soviet education 
publications are frequently uncom- 
plimentary. As, for example, 
Foreign Languages in the School 
often complains that pupils cannot 
express themselves in a foreign lan- 
guage after six years of required 
study. This is “particularly intoler- 
able today, when the international 
ties of our socialist nation are grow- 
ing.” Or consider as just one more 
example, this quote (one of several 
of the kind) from Public Educa- 
tion: “Nineteenth-century physics 

. is still taught in our secondary 
schools.” 

The charge of formalism in 
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teaching is one of the most fre- 
quent criticisms leveled by Soviet 
educators at the Soviet school. 
They refer to the kind of teaching 
which is limited to lecturing and 
questioning and which they say 
fails to provide activities that would 
illustrate and explain theoretical 
learnings. and would elicit inde- 
pendent work and thought. 

[t is not surprising that a society 
which admits to relatively few dif- 
ferences in mental capacity would 
place much of the blame for poor 
learning on poor teaching. The 
accounts in Soviet journals indicate 
that there is much justice in the 
placing of the blame. Many amus- 
ing illustrations are cited, along 
with the teacher’s name, grade, and 
school. Unimaginative, pedestrian 
teachers are derisively termed “les- 
son givers,” and the Soviet Union 
appears to have its share. 

The blame for such faults is most 
often attributed to defects in 
teacher preparation. Soviet prac- 
tice teaching, for example, is de- 
scribed as a farce in that it provides 
little opportunity for actual teach- 
ing and what there is of actual 
teaching is unrealistic. One article 
includes a highly favorable descrip- 
tion of the _ student-teaching 
practices in America. 

Descriptions of good teaching 
methods and requests for more such 
descriptions abound in Soviet jour- 
nals. The utility of visual aids and 
field trips in teaching and the need 
for teaching methods that arouse 
student interests are often pointed 


out. To increase pupil achieve- 
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ment, say many Soviet educators, 
teachers must be encouraged to 
know the background and interests 
of their pupils. They must read 
methods literature, attend methods 
workshops, and observe teaching 
at other schools. 

Observers have frequently said 
that Soviet pupils “work” harder 
than American pupils. Praise for 
that fact, however, seems to come 
the 


Soviet educators them- 


from those who know least 
about it. 
selves appear to agree fully with 
that 


teaching involves more than _pre- 


American educators good 
sentation of subject matter, and 
that hard work is of little use if it 
results in memorization rather than 
learning. 

In Soviet educational literature 
there is little patience with the 
crowded conditions found in many 
schools. Soviet educators advocate 
large-scale school-construction pro- 
grams to eliminate the double-shift 

Many 
teacher 


and triple-shift school day. 
insist that the 
must know the individual pupils if 
That is 
why classes of 35 to 40 pupils, com- 
mon in the USSR, are described as 


educators 
teaching is to be effective. 
too large. 


Though 
alwavs been led to think so, Soviet 


Americans have not 


educators appear to believe that 
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schools should be _ esthetically 
pleasing and should contain many 
facilities other than regular class- 
rooms. An editorial in Public Edu- 
cation states: “Pupils do not live by 
lessons alone. The school should 
be their second home, not an icebox 
where children are cold and bored 
and where adults are glad when the 
children leave.” An especially fas- 
cinating article in the January issue 
of Public Education deals with a 
meeting of educators, doctors, engi- 
neers, architects, and builders to 
discuss the blueprint for a model 
school building for 600 pupils. The 
plan calls for many of those features 
which critics in America have found 
objectionable in our _ so-called 
“schoolhouse palaces.” 

Now this radical reorientation of 
Soviet education toward vocational 
preparation is probably dictated 
largely by current needs of the 
Soviet economy. But as we have 
seen, purely pedagogical considera- 
tions have much to do with the 
present wave of dissatisfaction with 
Soviet A study of the 
criticism appearing in 
Soviet 
indeed revealing. 


schools. 
currently 
educational journals __ is 
Perhaps those 
Americans who believe that our 
educational ills could best be solved 
by looking eastward might well 


take a close look at the East. e 


=> J 

:  -_ the pioneers settled this country, the Indians 
were running it. There were no taxes, no national debt, 
and the women did all the work. And the pioneers thought 
they could improve a system like that—From National 
Future Farmer. 
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Two New Schools Built from Savings 


PUVDUAN UEDA T TET ee 
It Pays to Pay-As-You-Go 


Etwyn J. BoDLEY 


In The Nation’s Schools 


A ARASSED by twin specters 
of maturing bonded indebtedness 
on existing school buildings and 
the need for additional financing 
for new structures, many adminis- 
trators are seeking a way out of 
the frustrating and expensive bor- 
rowed money cycle. Especially are 
thev looking for ways to eliminate 
bond interest pavments that eat 
away the educational dollar. 

One svstem of financing that, 
under certain conditions, makes 
available a regular source of build- 
ings funds at reduced cost is the 
school building levy plan. Under 
this svstem voters authorize an an- 
nual assessment against taxable 
property for the specific purpose of 
erecting school buildings. The au- 
thorization is-for a stipulated num- 
ber of vears and for a specified 
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number of mills. It becomes an ad- 
ditional income apart from school 
operating funds. Since the plan ob- 
viates the need for selling bonds, 
substantial economies are realized 
through interest savings. 

Under the levy plan no construc- 
tion is begun until the money is on 
hand, or definitely in sight, so that 
buildings emerge debt free. Thus, 
the problems that come with long- 
term financing are forestalled. But 
for this reason the levy system will 
not work if the new school is need- 
ed right away. Nor will it solve a 
district’s building problems if the 
amount of capital required exceeds 
the maximum assessment that can 
be made against the property value 
of the district. It is quite likely, 
however, that many systems can 
lighten the burden of future school- 
house construction by adopting a 
10 to 15 vear levy program now. 

Districts that put the levy 
scheme into effect a decade or 
more ago are reaping rich rewards 
today and are pleased with their 
present good fortune. Since the 
school mill tax is a remarkable way 
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of saving interest other 
communities with sufficient taxable 
property to make the plan feasible 
also may want to consider this 
source of revenue. 

Bay City, Michigan, is one school 
system that has found the school 
levy plan the answer to its new 
school problems. Planning began in 
the forties. At the time the schools 
were faced with the prospect of a 
35 percent increase in enrolment 
within five years and school pro- 
perties of the city fell far short of 
coping with such an emergency. 

At the 1944 election, an advis- 
ory ballot indicated that the citi- 
zens of Bay City approved a re- 
organization of the school svstem 
into three dimensions: primary, in- 
termediate, and high school. At 
the same election, an annual 2 mill 
school levy was voted for a period 
of five years, to 1949. From this 
source the district annually realized 
about $120,000 for building funds. 
This was during the war and post- 
war years when restrictions on 
building materials discouraged the 
erection of new buildings. For this 
reason money was spent largely for 
urgently needed repairs and for the 
enlargement and modernization of 
the two high schools. The balance 
of the money accumulated. 

But the moratorium on new 
school construction did not halt 
planning for the future. Charles B. 
Park, then superintendent, had ini- 
tiated an all-embracing school-com- 
munity relations program, involv- 
ing various lay committees. Local 
industry was induced to finance a 


money, 
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one and one-half vear survey of 
local school needs. By the time the 
five-vear period under the 2 mill 
levy approached expiration, citi- 
zens had become fully aware of the 
need to support the school build- 
ing program in an even larger way. 

Thus, June 1949, Bay City 
citizens voted a new levy—a 4 mill 
annual assessment program for 15 
vears. This tax, double the pre- 
vious amount, extended 
period three times as long. From 
the $4 to be levied annually on 
each thousand of assessable prop- 
erty there would be 
realized annually school construc- 
tion funds of approximately $250,- 
000 (figured on the basis of prop- 
erty valuation at the time). 


over a 


valuation 


A 15-YEAR PLAN 


The school district proposed to 
the citizens a 15 year program con- 
sisting of from 15 to 19 community 
elementary schools; new intermedi- 
ate units; an addition to Handy 
High School, including shops and 
music room, and stands and light- 
ing for the athletic field; and en- 
largement of the cafeteria and 
workshops and a large permanent 
gymnasium at Central High School. 

Once approved, the Bay Citv 
school construction program moved 
swiftly. With funds accumulated 
from the previous 2 mill tax the 


improvements were made at Handy 
High School at a cost of $294,023, 
while an additional $483,000 carry- 
over from the earlier tax was avail- 
able to get the new building pro- 
gram under way. 


4 
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First collections on the new 4 
mill tax were received in August 
1949, and cornerstones for the first 
two new schools—both intermediate 
units—were laid in November of 
that year and were dedicated 16 
months later. Before the end of 
1952, or within three vears of the 
start of the new program, Bay City 
had _ six new debt-free schools, 
valued at $1,608,081. 

In 1953 expenditures were lim- 
ited to minor improvements, but 
during 1954 the seventh new school 
was opened. Also in 1954 and in 
1955 improvements and additions 
were made at five schools, includ- 
ing additions to three structures 
built after 1949. In 1956 the eighth 
school was occupied; also improve- 
ments were made at six schools, in- 
cluding additions at two of the new 
units. In 1957 the ninth school was 
occupied, and a gymnasium was 
added with the aid of state funds. 

The Bay City Board of Educa- 
tion has kept the citizens of Bay 
City informed concerning collec- 
tions, expenditures, and the accom- 
plishments of their tax levy pro- 
gram. Probably no facts are more 
impressive than these: During the 
years 1949 to 1957 Bay City has 
built “out of pocket” nine debt- 


free structures. The cost of the 
over-all program was $3,777,685. 
To finance this amount of construc- 
tion under the usual procedures 
would have required selling ap- 
proximately $3.5 million of bonds. 
Borrowing at 3 percent, the inter- 
est on the used portion of the funds 
would have amounted to $525,000. 
Because interest payments were en- 
tirely eliminated by the mill tax 
plan, the district’s savings totalled 
$525,000, the equivalent of the cost 
of two of the nine schools. 
Perhaps the most significant as- 
pect of Bay City’s method of fi- 
nancing is ‘that the program will 
keep pace with the growth of the 
community and will permit the re- 
placement of the remaining inade- 
quate and obsolete school quarters. 
Under the tax levy plan a sufficient 
number of schools is assured to 
provide through 1964 for the grow- 
ing number of children of the city 
and in newly developed suburbs. 
Because back in the early forties 
and again in 1949, Bay City’s resi- 
dents voted favorably on a pay-as- 
vou-go construction program, we 
can today continue with our long- 
range schoolhouse planning with- 
out fear of experiencing undue fi- 
nancial headaches. ° 


Prepay Plan (Children’s Style) 


One parent we know thinks it only fair to apply a with- 
holding tax to the youngster’s allowance just so the 
younger generation can get gradually accustomed to a 
procedure to which adults are now hardened.—From The 


Christian Science Monitor. 





Is the Present Chaos the Price of Democracy? 


Let Educators Run Our Schools 


Myron LIEBERMAN 


In The Nation 


control over. curricu- 


) 
Fe 
lums will be a major casualty of the 
growing national stake in the quali- 
tv of public education. Within the 
foreseeable future, communities will 
no longer decide what subjects are 
to be taught in the public schools 
—nor will local PTAs, citizens’ com- 
mittees, veterans’ organizations, 
and other pressure groups which 
currently influence school boards. 
Eventually, authority over the cur- 
riculum will be lodged with nation- 
al professional agencies. 

I am convinced that we are 
about to move rapidly toward a 
national system of education. The 
idea that the present chaos in edu- 
cation is the price one has to pay 
for living in a democracy, or even 
the more nonsensical notion that 
this chaos is actually a pillar of our 
democracy, will linger on, but 
without any real force in our so- 
ciety. 

A great deal of our present edu- 
cational structure is likely to re- 
main intact. To understand this, 
one must bear in mind that a na- 
tional system of education is not 
necessarily the same thing as a 
federal system. Under a federal 
system, the schools are operated by 
the federal government. But educa- 
tion might continue to be the legal 
responsibility of the state and local 
communities, vet become substan- 
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tially similar all over the country as 
a result of nongovernmental pres- 
sures. Under these circumstances, 
it would make sense to speak of an 
educational system that was na- 
tional, but not federal. This point 
can be illustrated by the situation 
in medicine. Legally, medical edu- 
cation and licensure are controlled 
bv state medical boards. Actually, 
these state boards are dominated 
by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and we have, in effect, a na- 
tional svstem. 

In the next few decades, it is un- 
likely that we shall have a federal 
school system which covers the en- 
tire country. Such a development 
would occur only if the failure of 
and communities to carry 
responsibilities 


states 
their educational 
were to be brought home dramat- 
ically to the American people by 
some such event as the abolition of 
public education in the Deep 
South. 

It is difficult to predict the form 
which centralization will take. It 
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should be clear that the decline of 
local control of education means 
more than a simple transfer of au- 
thority from communities to the 
states or to the federal government. 
It can, and indeed it must, mean a 
tremendous increase in the power 
of the teachers as an organized 
group. This is the kev to a number 
of problems which will arise dur- 
ing the transition to a centralized 
educational system. 


FEAR OF CENTRALIZATION 


People are opposed to a cen- 
tralized svstem of schools for many 
reasons, not all of them noble. But 
it must be conceded that 
thoughtful people have a gnawing 
fear of a centralized school sys- 
tem which is devoid of anv selfish 


many 


motivation. Their fear is for the in- 
tegritv of the svstem, not for the 
fate of their particular views on po- 
litical, economic, religious, racial, 
or other controversial issues. Ironi- 
callv, their doubts are often based 
on experiences with local control; 
and every inanitv committed by a 
local board reinforces, rather than 
weakens, their distrust of a federal 
system. For they argue that, under 
the the 
blunders are confined to a limited 


present system, worst 
area. What would happen, they 
ask, if a national school board or 
federal school administrator were 
to engage in the educational follies 
which characterize some _ local 
boards? 

The answer is that it would be a 
calamitv—but that the more we 
centralize our school system (up to 
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a point, of course), the less likely 
it is that such a calamity would oc- 
cur. The crucial point is that, at the 
national level, no one group has the 
kind of power to interfere with the 
educational program that one sees 
every day under a system of local 
control. The rabble rousers who 
can successfully frighten a large 
city school system like Los Ange- 
les to drop an essay contest on the 
United Nations would find it much 
more difficult to undermine the cur- 
riculum in a federal school system. 
Even the more legitimate pressure 
groups, such as the AFL-CIO and 
the NAM, unable to 
shape the educational program in 
a federal system to their own ends. 
Each would be watched and 
checked by all the others if it at- 
tempted any massive interference. 


would be 


Thus, since no 


group would have the power to 


nonprofessional 


dictate, and since classrooms would 
not be subject to local censorship, 
teachers would be free to discuss 
points of view which are now pro- 
scribed bv local boards. 

But what assurance is there that 
the balance of power will not 
change suddenly so as to provide 


one of the groups, or a combina- 
tion of them, with the opportunity 
it seeks to subvert the school pro- 


gram to its own ends? If bv “as- 


surance” is meant an_ iron-clad 
guarantee, of course there is none. 
We are choosing between practical 
alternatives, not between mathe- 
matical solutions, one of which is 
the perfect answer. It is local con- 


trol of education which provides 
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the greater opportunity, on a na- 
tional basis, for national pressure 
groups to dominate the educational 
programs of the public schools. 
Local school boards are unable to 
withstand the pressures which can 
be generated by powerful national 
organizations. On the other hand, 
in a centralized system, teachers 
organizations would probably play 
a much more important role in pro- 
tecting the integritv of public edu- 
cation than they do at the present 
time. 


PROFESSIONAL CONTROL 


Education is, or should be, a 
profession. It is in the public inter- 
est to accord the professional work- 
er the make the 
decisions which call on his expert- 
ness. In education it is this expert- 
ness which is needed. To have 
nonprofessional control over the 
curriculum in any school system is 
undesirable. 

In asserting the need for pro- 
fessional controls in a centralized 
system, I do not mean to contend 
that all professional decisions, such 
as those relating to curriculums, 
should be made at the national 
level. Some should be made at 
state or local levels; others should 
be regarded as the prerogative of 
the individual teacher. This is also 
true of educational decisions of a 


autonomy to 


nonprofessional nature; some should 
be made at the national level, 
others at state or local levels, and 
still others should be made by par- 
ents or students. 

Regardless of whether a decision 


EDUCAT 
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is professional or nonprofessional, 
the extent of state, local, and/or 
individual option to make it must 
be decided in the first instance at 
a more inclusive level. This is only 
common sense. For obvious rea- 
sons, the American people as a 
whole have made national defense 


a federal concern. On the other 


hand, we provide individuals with 
many options concerning the ways 
in which they can fulfill their mili- 
tary obligations; they can, for in- 
stance, within the limits of national 
policy, choose their branch of mili- 
tary service. In education, there is 


an urgent need for a clear-cut, 
comprehensive national policy out- 
lining the educational decisions to 
be made at the various levels. 

Our chief concern should be the 
wav in which professional opinion 
is recognized and articulated in a 
centralized educational system. For 
example, the fact that some educa- 
tional decisions may be made by 
federal officials is not important 
per se. What is important is who 
these officials are, how thev are 
appointed, what specific decisions 
do they have the power to make, to 
what extent is their tenure depend- 
ent on satisfying professional opin- 
ion, and so on. Those who attempt 
to settle concrete questions of 
power and authority in education 
by generalized appeals to the vir- 
tues of a particular level of control 
can be ignored with great profit. 

At present there is confusion in 
every direction. The line between 
professional and nonprofessional de- 
cisions has all but disappeared, 
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with nonprofessional agencies mak- 
ing an enormous number of profes- 
sional decisions. In addition, local 
school boards currently have the 
power to make all sorts of non- 
professional decisions which should 
be made at national levels. 

It must be clearly understood 
that both professionalization and 
centralization can be overdone. 
There is no calculus by which we 
can classify decisions; each must 
be evaluated on its own merits to 
determine whether it is profession- 
al in nature and at what level it 
made. We will never 
make educational sense until we 


should be 


stop using phrases like “local con- 
trol of education,” or “federal con- 
trol of education,” or “academic 
freedom” as substitutes for clear 
thinking about the decision-making 
structure of education. 

For example, there has always 
been some federal control over 
public education; like any activity 
of state or local government, it must 
be carried on within the limitations 
set by the All the 
furor over racial integration in pub- 
lic education should not blind us 
to the fact that the Supreme Court 
has long been deciding such issues 
as whether or not children in pub- 
lic schools must salute the flag in 
school, or be released for religious 
instruction. And although some 
critics may have questioned the 
wisdom of the Court’s decisions, 
no one has seriously questioned its 
Constitutional right, its duty, even, 
to make them. 

Because, under our present sys- 


Constitution. 
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tem, people are accustomed to hav- 
ing pressure groups of every kind 
shaping the school program, they 
presuppose that the same policy 
would prevail under a centralized 
system. Obviously, if the educa- 
tional program in a_ centralized 
system were to be placed under 
congressional control, or under the 
control of a_politically-dominated 
national school board, the ensuing 
political melee could be disastrous. 
The way out is to realize that the 
problem is not which public—local, 
state, or national—should shape the 
educational program, but how to 
make certain that the program is in 
the hands of teachers, where it be- 
longs. Once the American people 
understand the occupational di- 
mension of the distribution of 
power in our educational system, 
thev will have overcome the major 
psy chological barrier to centraliza- 
tion. 

It is not just a question of wheth- 
er a more centralized system would 
be better if it were characterized 
by professional autonomy. The crux 
of the matter is that centralization 
itself will hasten the establishment 
of professional autonomy. It will 
dramatize the admittedly abvsmal 
weaknesses of current: teacher or- 
ganizations and put in motion the 
forces eliminating the weaknesses. 

Centralization and‘ professionali- 
zation are inevitable not in spite of 
what people think, but because 
enough people will eventually think 
long enough and hard enough 
about public education to realize 
that no other policy makes sense. ® 





It May Be an SOS 


I Don't Want to Go 


to School 


Pec PorTER 


In Parents’ Magazine 


+) 
he NE morning a child wakes up 
and announces, “I don’t want to go 
to school”—or even “I won't go to 
school.” His mother, after feeling 
his brow, chalks it up to an early 
attack of spring fever or a fascin- 
ating new plavthing he can't bear 
to leave. But suppose the same dif- 
ficulty should be encountered sev- 
eral mornings in a row. Suppose 
one day he absolutely refuses to 
stir out of the house when school 
time comes. This cannot be dis- 
missed so easily. 

In the Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance, a psvchiatric clinic operated 
by the Division of Child Welfare of 
New York City’s Board of Educa- 
tion, we see many children who 
are having trouble about going to 
school. As a psychiatric social work- 
er in the Bureau, I work with the 
parents of some of them, trying to 
get at the roots of what’s going on 
before it becomes serious. That’s 
the main thing—to understand why, 
because even in the case of the 
youngest kindergartner, there is a 


why, and once vou know it vou're 
on the way to a solution. 

You can’t always find out why 
by asking a child, no matter how 
good your relationship. Often he 
doesn’t know himself. He may just 
know that he feels hurt, confused, 
or upset, without being able to pin- 
point how he got that way. He mav 
just know that he wants to stay 
home so some painful thing that 
happened won't happen again. But 
a little observation, putting two- 
and-two together, may enable you 
to help him out of his trouble. 

Could it be a situation at school? 
Mavbe, for some reason, a child 
feels at a loss with a particular sub- 
ject and suffers agonies of embar- 
rassment every time it comes up in 
the day’s program. Fifth-grade 
Mary, for instance, was a poor 
reader. Every time the teacher 
called on her, she blushed, stam- 
mered, and died a thousand inner 
deaths. When this finally led to her 
refusing to go to school, her mother 
and her teacher had a conference. 
They decided on a program of spe- 
cial outside help with reading. And 
the teacher refrained from calling 
on Marv until she was better able 
to keep up with her class. 

A physical handicap, even a 
minor can cause a child to 
want to remain at home rather than 


one, 
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mingle with other children who 
may laugh at him and tease him. If 
it’s a permanent handicap, vou 
have to help him learn to live with 
it. If it is something remediable, 
like overweight, the doctor’s advice 
may be of inestimable help. 

Maybe the child has 
with other youngsters and hasn't 
it because he isn’t a 


trouble 


mentioned 
“tattletale.” For weeks, nine-vear- 
old Janice trembled with terror 
v, threat- 
on the way home. 


when Paul, the class bully, 
ened to “get her” 
It wasn’t so bad when she was sure 
of walking with friends, but one 
day she was kept late to complete 
an assignment. When it came time 
to leave alone, she broke into such 
that her teacher 
phoned her mother to come for 


terrified sobs 
her. The whole story came out and 
the teacher and parents involved 
were able to handle the problem. 
To Janice, it hadn’t mattered much 
that Paul was 
Maybe a 
teacher is 


“only teasing.” 
child feels that his 
“ . . >” . 
picking on” him or 
there 
are times when there is a real per- 


doesn't like him. Of course, 
sonality clash between a particular 
child 


which can be solved only when an 


and a_ particular teacher 
understanding principal arranges a 
change of class. Much more often, 
difficulty 


however, a between a 


child and teacher is of a temporary 


nature, based on misunderstand- 
ing, and then—when it is brought 
out in the open—it can be resolved. 
As in 


hope was to be a class monitor. His 


Eddie's case. His burning 


main school problem was arithme- 
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tic and his teacher had made a bar- 
gain with him. If he could raise his 
arithmetic grade five points by 
Easter, he could return as a moni- 
tor. Working like a beaver Eddie 
actually made those five points. 
But his teacher, pressed by a hun- 
dred assorted problems, forgot her 
end of the bargain and the prom- 
ised promotion. Eddie sulked for 
a while and then decided he didn’t 
want to go to a school that didn’t 
keep its promises. When his father 
suggested that he talk it over with 
his teacher instead of just brood- 
ing, his faith was restored. 
DEEPER PROBLEMS 

So far, 
children 
painful, 
Basically 
are having trouble coping with dif- 
ficult 
able to use help from parents and 


I’ve been talking about 
difficulties, 
arent too 
thev re 


whose while 
deep-seated. 
voungsters who 
readily 


situations and are 


teachers. There are children, how- 


ever, whose problems go deeper 
and may require profession: al help. 
Some show evidence of a condition 
call 
Often, they become pale 
and tremble uncontrolably at the 
school. At the 


they are 


which psychiatrists “school 


phobia.” 
mere mention of 


school door, unable to 
enter, galvanized by a terror which 
may unfortunately strike adults as 
“just plain silly.” 

learned that 


Psvchiatrists have 


the child suffering from a school 
phobia isn’t actually afraid to go to 
school. What he re sally fears is that 
if he leaves home some dire calam- 


itv may occur. His mother may die 
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or the house may burn down. To 
him these fears are real. That’s the 
important thing in dealing with 
this child—to recognize that these 
fears are, to him, verv real indeed, 
even when he can't actually put 
them into words. 
Children suffering 
phobia have problems which have 
become too much for them and 
which they are trying to solve in a 
way that does them harm. They 
need skilled help. If it is given in 
time, they often make quite rapid 
adjustments, to the extent of being 
able to return to school without 
undue fear even though they may 
continue to need help for some time 
to come. Most authorities feel that, 
with very few exceptions, it is bet- 
ter for such children to go back as 


from school 


soon as possible, even if they are 
able only to sit in the principal’s 
office, run errands, or engage in a 
few selected activities. 

With such a child, parents and 


teachers get nowhere by nagging 
or threatening. If he can get pro- 
fessional help, it may be a good 
idea to let the therapist manage the 
return to school. But if treatment 
is not available, talking the situa- 
tion over with the child, sharing 
and accepting his feelings about it, 
giving him support on the difficult 
trip back is more than likely to help 
him to return without severe fear. 
It is a situation in which it is nec- 
essary for the school and the par- 
ents to work together. . 

Practically everybody, we have 
learned, can suffer from school 


phobia—girls, boys, weak children, 
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strong children, children from ex- 
cellent home backgrounds. The in- 
teresting thing is that most of them 
are well behaved, courteous, anx- 
ious to please, Prior to the onset of 
the symptoms of school phobia, 
they may never have defied author- 
ity. 

Eleven-vear-old Bob, for exam- 
ple, was almost too sober and po- 
lite for his years. An only child, he 
had spent a great deal of time with 
his parents and had few friends his 
own age. He became very upset 
when his father had to be out of 
the home for a while because of 
illness. When his mother began to 
confide in him her loneliness and 
financial problems, the burden be- 

came too heavy. Bob’s good grades 

fell off alarmingly. He began to 
spend days at home on the pretext 
of feeling ill and finally he refused 
to leave at all. But after a few 
interviews with the clinic doctor, 
where Bob was able to air his wor- 
ries about things at home and get 
a better perspective on them, he 
was able to return to. school. His 
teacher helped by stimulating Bob’s 
interest in electronics, involving 
other boys in the projects so that 
Bob made new friends. 

Some youngsters aren't as lucky 
as Bob in getting treatment early. 
The important thing—and this can- 
not be overstressed—is that the pro- 
test “I don’t want to go to school” 
be listened to. It might be an SOS. 
In this case the obstacles on the 
road to school can be removed and 
the troubled youngster’s footsteps 
redirected towards his classroom. ® 
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Changes in Concept and Content 


Program for College Preparatory Mathematics 


In A Summary of the Report of the Commission on Mathematics 


at presenting a program to im- 
prove the secondary-school prepar- 
ation of college- capable » young peo- 
ple in mathematics, the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
stresses at the outset that, more 
than ever before in history, the 
study and appreciation of mathe- 
matics is vital to scientific, indus- 
trial, and social progress and, more 
fundamentally, to man’s _intellec- 
tual development. 

The technological and scientific 
advances of relatively recent vears 
—from automation to the explora- 
tions of space—have opened up new 
fields of opportunity to those 
trained in mathematics. They are 
in demand to a _ degree 
dreamed of before. 

Our science, our industry, our 
national defense, and our intellec- 
tual drive all demand that this na- 
tion develop a substantially larger 
body of mathematically _ literate 
people and a mathematical science 
adequate for the needs of the latter 
half of the twentieth century. To 
do this, the Commission believes 
that it is 
some revision in the content and 
teaching of mathematics at the 
secondary-sci:ool level. These re- 
visions are not drastic and they 
need not disrupt either the 
secondary-school objectives or pro- 


never 


necessary to make 
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Reported from A Summary of the 
Report of the Commission on 
Mathematics prepared by the Com- 
mission on Mathematics of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
New York, (1959), 1-12. 

grams, but they are necessary if 
our college- -capable students are to 
be prepared to meet the mathema- 
tics demands of our times. 

The mathematics curriculum in 
many secondary schools today is 
little or no different from that of a 

century or more ago. It virtually 
ignores the tremendous growth and 
new applications of mathematics in 
recent vears and fails to recognize 
the new spirit of this science, not 





only as a tool for solving some of 
the most perplexing problems con- 
ceived by the human mind, but as 
a study that can use creatively and 
imaginatively the full power of the 
human intellect. 

Yet the secondary school is the 
kev to improved mathematics in 
our colleges and universities. Math- 
ematics comes easier to the voung. 
We know that high school is the 
place where most of our great sci- 
entists and mathematicians ac- 
quired the interest that started 
them on their careers. Mathematics, 
both old and new, has an unusual 
ability to stimulate the inquiring 
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mind. Presented in a contemporary 
spirit, it cannot help but excite and 
challenge many bright young stu- 
dents. 

The secondary school must real- 
ize that the traditional one vear of 
algebra and one vear of geometry 
are shockingly inadequate college 
preparation for the full intellectual 
development of the talented, no 
matter what subsequent career they 
may follow. Three years of math- 
ematics in secondary school is the 
minimum recommended, and par- 
ents, teachers, and the leaders of 
our colleges and universities should 
see to it that as many of our college- 
voungsters as possible 
four vears. 


capable 
study mathe matics for 
No longer can such preparation be 
offered only to prospective scien- 
tists and engineers. In these davs, 
anvone mav need extensive mathe- 


matical study. 
In making recommendations for 
an improved program of secondary- 


school mathematics, the Commis- 
sion has not torn out existing pro- 
grams by their roots. What it pro- 
poses is rather a modification of 
the traditional curriculum. The 
Commission realizes that the rapid- 
itv with which its suggestions can 
be adopted will depend on each 
school situaticu. Some schools will 
be able to rapidly toward 
the Commission’s goal; some, more 
slowly. But the recommendations 
are such that mathematics teachers 
may implement them slowly or 
rapidly, as their training permits. 
The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are not so much changes 


move 
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course content as ‘in concept, in 
spirit, in the point of view of in- 
struction, and in teaching empha- 
sis. 


CHANGES IN CONTENT 


Of course, there are changes in 
content, too. The most important 
of these are: 

1. Instruction in algebra should 
provide some introduction to the 
methods of deductive reasoning, 
and also continue to impart im- 
portant manipulative skills. 

The character of high-school 
geometry should be drastically 
changed to include an approach 
that goes Euclid’s  Ele- 
ments. The of theorems 
should be 


bevond 
number 
reduced, 
geometry should be 
and some geometry of space in- 
corporated with that of the plane. 
3. Trigonometry also should be 
approached on a new basis to meet 
contemporary applications in sci- 
ence and technology. The impor- 
tant uses of trigonometry no longer 
center on solving plane and spheri- 
cal triangles by logarithmic com- 


coordinate 
introduced, 


putations. 

4. High-school students should 
be introduced to statistical think- 
ing. A one-semester course in the 
second term of grade 12 in intro- 
ductory probability with statistical 
applications is suggested. 

To meet its goals of strong prep- 
aration, both in concepts and i 
skills, for college mathematics at 
the level of calculus and analvtic 
geometry, the Commission suggests 
a revamped four-vear program be- 
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PREPARATORY 


ginning in grade 9. For example, 
the Commission’s recommended 
program could be developed in the 
following suggested sequence (al- 
though other plans are possible) : 


RECOMMENDED PROGRAM 


1. Grade 9—Elementary Mathe- 
matics I. The theme of this course 
would be the nature and use of 
variables, with the elementary ideas 
and notions of “sets” employed to 
simplify, clarify, and unify the in- 
troduction to algebra. At the same 
time, the students would work with 
and equations, 


both inequalities 
and the properties of the number 


system would be kept to the fore 
at = times. 

Grade 10—Elementary Mathe- 
In this year the theme 
geometry and deductive 


matics II. 
would be 
reasoning. 
etry 
geometry 


Some coordinate geom- 
the 
and 


essentials of solid 
space perception 
incorporated with a 
curtailed treatment of 
traditional plane geometry. 

3. Grade 1 1—Intermedi: ite Math- 
ematics. This vear would include 
algebra and elementary trigonom- 


and 


would be 
somewhat 


etry centered around coordinates, 
vectors, and complex numbers. The 
theme would be real and complex 
numbers. 

4. Grade 12—The 
offers three suggested programs for 
grade 12. In the first two of these, 
a core course on elementary func- 
tions would be taught during the 
introductory prob- 


Commission 


first semester; 
ability would complete the vear in 
the one program and introduction 
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to modern algebra in the other. For 
a third possibility, elementary func- 
tions would be enlarged to a full 
vear by additional topics. 

But anv program for improving 
secondary-school mathematics can 
be effective only if there are good 
teachers at the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels to implement it. The 
elementarv-school teacher is im- 
portant to the high-school program, 
for it is in the lower grades that the 
student receives or fails to receive 
an adequate foundation for later 
studies of mathematics. 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


Good teaching of mathematics, 
then, is vital to the success of the 
Commission’s program. Ways and 
means of insuring a knowledge and 
appreciation of the spirit of con- 
mathematics among 
teachers 


temporary 
secondary-school must, 
therefore, also be considered with 
great care. 

The preparation of future teach- 
ers trained to handle the new pro- 
gram in should be 
relatively simple since new courses 
can be designed and offered in their 
college training. In fact, sich 
courses are already being given in 
The problem of the 


mathematics 


some colleges. 
teacher already in service, however, 
is more difficult, since he or she 
must acquire a knowledge of the 
new mathematics while doing a 
daily teaching job. 

The answer here lies in the many 
and varied programs for in-service 
training of teachers. These 
grams can and should be adapted 


pro- 
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to give our present mathematics 
teachers a working knowledge of 
the materials needed to put the 
Commission's program into 
Summer courses, special confer- 
ences and institutes, study groups, 
professional meetings, self-study, 
teachers’ guides, and new books all 
and solve this 


use. 


offer ways to meet 
problem. 

The colleges 
have an important role in helping 
to provide the secondary-school 
teacher with not only a knowledge 
but a grasp of the exciting implica- 
tions of mathematics, both old and 
Colleges 


revisions, 


and_ universities 


must make 
particularly 
courses de- 


new. some 
curriculum 
in the subject-matter 
signed for teachers of mathematics. 
In the graduate field, 
signed to prepare 
teachers should carry the same de- 
gree credit as those that prepare 
for mathematical research. 


courses de- 
mathematics 


COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS 


The and 
must also revise their entrance re- 


colleges universities 
quirements and their curriculums 
so as to take the new mathematics 
program into consideration. Re- 
forms in the teaching of secondary- 
school mathematics will lose much 
of their effectiveness without some 
related reforms by the colleges. 
Better articulation between school 
and college is needed. The Com- 
mission advocates that colleges re- 


state their entrance requirements 
simply in terms of . the length of 
time spent in study of college- 
preparatory mathematics—as is done 
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in every other subject. It also ad- 
vocates revision of college fresh- 
man courses where necessary to 
make effective use of the new pro- 
gram recommended for the high 
schools. 

The Commission’s program, it 
should be noted, is based on 
the belief that the standard col- 
lege-freshman mathematics course 
should be at the level of analytic 
geometry and calculus. It would be 
an inexcusable waste if students 
who had completed the full 
secondary-school program outlined 
here were to take _ traditional 
courses in college algebra and trig- 
onometry. The traditional freshman 
courses simply will not suffice. 

Contemporary mathematics—both 
as regards its development and its 
application—is geared to the needs 
of a highly complex technological 
society. The teaching of the subject 
at all levels is, in many instances, 
far behind the demands _ being 
made on it by such developments 
as the exploration of space, nuclear 
science, the social sciences, busi- 
ness, industry, and by the growth 
of the subject itself. 

A program of secondary-school 
mathematics, with a new outlook 
and a new spirit, reinforced by re- 
lated revisions in the teaching of 
the subject in the colleges and the 
universities and by a revitalized 
program of teacher training, will 
open the way for a_twentieth- 
century approach to the study of 
mathematics, trulv a key to a bet- 
ter understanding of the universe 
around us. e 
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What Caused the Strife? 


Resolving the Conflict Between Academic 
and Professional Training of Teachers 


JouN S. BRUBACHER 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


( 

—N its long history, American 
education has often been the ob- 
ject of criticism, but never so shrill 
as since the end of World War II. 
Not least shrill has been the strife 
between teachers themselves over 
how to prepare future teachers. 

Professors of liberal arts are du- 
bious about the claims of pedagogy 
and, even if these be conceded, are 
confident too much time is allotted 
to them. Professors of pedagogy, on 
the contrary, convinced that 
they have developed an important 
discipline in the past 75 years of 
which the professors of liberal arts 
remain largely unaware. Unhappily 
these contentions have been ut- 
tered too frequently in a manner 
intended, not so much to mend cur- 
rent practice, as to humiliate its 
proponents. Teacher training, con- 
sequently, which ought to draw 
strength from the cooperation of 
these two groups, has been weak- 
ened by their fratricidal strife. 

To the layman it must seem 
stupid that there should be this 
conflict of interest among educa- 
tors. What could be more logical 
than that the future teacher needs 
to know both the subject matter he 
is going to teach and the theory 
and practice of teaching it! If this 
is so clear to the layman, why is it 


are 
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not even more clear to professional 
educators? 

One need not go far back in the 
past of teacher training to come 
on the main cause of the strife be- 
academicians and_ peda- 
gogues. It is simply that they 
don’t know each other! And how 
could they? When formal teacher 
training was first undertaken a lit- 
tle over a century ago it was the 
normal schools and not the col- 
leges which made it their business. 
The normal schools had campuses 
and faculties of their own. These 
were often widely separated from 
the campuses of liberal arts col- 
leges : 

If you think of the college or the 
university as the main trunk line 
of higher education, normal schools 
were obviously off the main line. 
Consequently, they suffered from a 
kind of intellectual isolation. Teach- 
er training developed a split per- 
The subject-matter spe- 


tween 


sonality. 
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cialists were on one campus and 
the pedagogical specialists on an- 
Neither had an opportunity 
strength from the other. 
focusing on his 


other. 
to draw 
Worse vet, 

virtue, 


each, 


own saw principally the 


shortcomings of the other and, 
time, erected in imagination a a, 
torted the other. 
[ronically, continued isolation tend- 
ed to bring the stereotype into 
existence. 

This 
continued even after colleges them- 
selves began to set up departments 
after 
became 


stereotvpe of 


isolation and_ stereotyping 


of education and normal 
teachers 
colleges—began_ to liberal 
studies. Although by this time pro- 
fessors of pedagogy and professors 
of liberal arts taught on the same 
campus, the intellectual gulf be- 
tween the two frequently has re- 


schools—as_ they 
include 


mained as great as if they had been 
taught on separate campuses. 

The well 
how all this happened in the firtt 
The complete answer is a 


lavman may inquire 
place. 
complicated 
merged in the entire historv of edu- 
But here, briefly, a 
contributing 


one and_ lies sub- 


cation. very 
few factors mav be 
pointed out. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, pedagogy was 
still in the empirical stage of its 
development. And the colleges, al- 
most oblivious of pedagogy, main- 
tained that all a teacher needed to 
know to teach was the subject mat- 
ter he was going to dispense. 
Teachers were born, not trained. 
When the public school system 
began to expand very rapidly, a 
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new group of leaders sprang up to 
extend—with considerable success 
—the frontiers of educational theory 
and practice. But their very success 
ultimately proved something of ¢ 
drawback. It led to discontent he 
more and more vigorous criticism 
among the subject-matter special- 


ists. “Anti-intellectual,” for exam- 


ple, was a word applied to Dewey's 


educational philosophy. And one 
critic wrote that professors of peda- 
“held in almost univer- 
circles 


gogv were 
sal suspicion in academic 
and are not infrequently looked on 
by their colleagues as downright 
charlatans.” 

Today, the concession has been 
made by many that the profession- 
al study of education does have an 
intellectual and theoretic structure 
which makes it worthy of inclusion 
of higher education. 
there is still one cur- 


as a faculty 
But even so, 
rent circumstance which tends to 
blur this conclusion. The training 
of many of the teachers currently 
teaching in our schools is deplor- 
ably low. How can this be if prep- 
aration for teaching rests, as pro- 
ponents claim, on a and 
practice having broad philosophic 


theory 


and scientific origins? 

The explanation is that except 
for the depression vears there has 
been an excess of school rooms over 
qualified school teachers in this 
well nigh a hundred 
vears. the demand for 
trained teachers has the 
supply, it has been continually nec- 
essary to lower the standards not 
only of training but also of re- 


countrv for 
Since 
outrun 
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RESOLVING 


cruitment just to provide any teach- 
er at all for many classrooms. The 
first items to suffer when standards 
are lowered are subject matter and 
theory. When teachers are being 
prepared in the quickest time pos- 
sible to enter the classroom, the em- 
phasis is always on empirical rule 
of thumb procedures. 

it was in the 
nineteenth century when Horace 
Mann Henry Barnard _ first 
began to call attention to the im- 
This 


it is in the twentieth 


This is the way 
and 


portance of teacher training. 
is the way 
century when reliance is put on 
training” 

if these 
seem abominably low to the pro- 


“emergency programs. 


Conseque ntly, standards 
let him re- 
member many professors of educa- 


fessor of liberal arts, 
tion are no happier about these con- 
ditions than he is. 

is: Where 
do we go from here? Should we cut 
size—that is, 


But the question now 
education down _ to 
back to an empirical discipline, as 
some critics urge? Or should we go 
forward and trv to strengthen the 
professional study of education as 
an intellectual discipline? Is_ this, 
indeed, an open question? If it 
were, it seems by choice as well as 
force of circumstance, we ought to 
go forward in an endeavor to clari- 
fy and improve our body of educa- 
tional theorv. 

Education today is trving to pass 
the 
which other professional disciplines 


rapidly through same stage 
have traversed in earlier times. Me- 
dicine, for instance, not only passed 
through an empirical period but 
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also one in which it was never far 
from charlatanry. Or take business, 
one of the most recent disciplines 
to be admitted to the status of a 
faculty in our leading universities. 
It is not so long ago that prominent 
merchants, bankers, and industrial- 
ists thought that business could 
- be learned by apprenticeship 

) practice, by on-the-job experi- 
ence. This is no longer the case. 

We may well expect education 
to follow a similar course. It takes 
however, to develop a sub- 
stantial body of education theory. 


time, 


For the time being, therefore, it 
behooves the academic community 
—both the professors of liberal arts 


and the professors of education—to 
be patient and tolerant. The for- 
mer must realize that the latter are 
definitely seeking to place their 
disciplines on a respectable intel- 
lectual basis, one which should in- 
creasingly become _ indispensable, 
even in the teaching of liberal arts. 
The latter must realize, in turn, 
that they do not possess an auton- 
discipline, that, indeed, 
thev are extensively dependent on 
the traditional liberal disciplines— 
psychol- 


omous 


particularly philosophy, 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, poli- 
tical 


their 


and economics—for 
mutually 


science, 
theories. By 
each others’ objectives 
realizing their mutual de- 
pendence, the professors of sub- 
ject matter and the professors of 
and 


basic 
respecting ¢ 
and by 


education might join hands 
present the strongest support for 
the strongest program of teacher 
training in a hundred years. e 





Who Are the True Scholars? 


Valedictorians Are Obsolete 


DENTON L. Cook 


In The Clearing House 


ibaen most of our nation’s 30,- 


000 high schools, your high school 
probably selects a_ valedictorian. 
This student is popularly thought 
of as the most apt scholar of the 
class. But is she? 

I say “she” because more girls 
than boys become class valedictor- 
ians. The typical valedictorian is a 
pleasant, industrious girl of above- 
average ability. She is likely to be 
a compliant person, studious by na- 
ture. She is regular in school at- 
tendance. Her work is neat, accu- 
rate, and always in on time. She 
probably has not taken the most 
difficult courses offered in her 
school. She may even have been 
selective in respect to the particu- 
lar teachers who taught her. It is 
quite likely her parents have status 
in the community. Certainly, in the 
eves of her teachers, she is the de- 
sirable type of student. 

The selection of the valedictor- 
ian is usually accomplished by tal- 
lving the teacher marks received 
and ranking the students accord- 
ingly. This is done most frequently 
on the basis of subjects taken dur- 
ing the school career without any 
consideration of course content or 
difficulty. Marks received in easy 
courses or under lenient teachers 
are given as much weight as are 
more difficult courses or those pur- 
sued under exacting teachers. 
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There is every indication that 


the selection of valedictorians on 


the basis of teacher marks received 
does not necessarily reveal the true 


valedictorian or the most able 
scholar. While teacher marks are 
thought of as measuring academic 
achievement, they frequently re- 
flect such variables as behavior, ef- 
fort, attitudes, and even parental 
status. Moreover, there is a great 
deal of difference between teach- 
ers, departments, and schools on 
the matter of grading and the 
meaning of a given mark. (A col- 
lege registrar recently told of the 
failing college efforts of the vale- 
dictorian from a small high school. 
The failure was due to limited abil- 
ity. In contrast, some of the stu- 
dents from large high schools who 
had ranked only in the middle of 
their high-school classes were 
achieving academic success in their 
college courses. 

Furthermore—it must be added— 
influences outside of school and 
poor home environment often place 
some otherwise able students at a 
distinct disadvantage. 
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Research has revealed no signifi- 
cant difference in the scholastic 
ability of boys and girls. Yet more 
girls become valedictorians than 
do boys on the basis of teacher 
marks. Several reasons cause this 
bias in favor of girls: 


GIRL BIAS 


(a) Girls reach puberty, on the 
average, about two years earlier 
than boys. From the standpoint of 
maturity, girls have a distinct ad- 
vantage over boys through high 
school. 

(b) Feminine traits enable girls 
to make a better impression on 
teachers than boys do. This often 
is reflected in school marks, al- 


though it has nothing to do with 
knowledge of the subject. 


(c) More of the able boys than 
of the able girls take the more dif- 
ficult courses in mathematics and 
science. There is a general tend- 
encv for marks to be lower in 
these disciplines than marks in 
some other subjects. 

In one high school which gradu- 
ates about 175 students a year, a 
study covering 15 years revealed 
some interesting facts: On the basis 
of teacher marks, girls were high 
during 14 of the 15 years. But the 
results of a testing program ad- 
ministered in the spring of the 
senior year (an academic ability 
test and achievement tests in sci- 
ence, mathematics, English, and 
social studies were used) placed 
boys high during 12 of the 15 vears. 
In several instances, students who 
ranked at the top of their class on 
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teacher marks were unable to place 
in the upper third of the class 
when test rankings were used. Dur- 
ing the 15 vears only one student 
was first in the class on both meth- 
ods of ranking. 

Two of the larger high schools in 
Florida no longer attempt to name 
a valedictorian. The schools accept 
the fact that such a_ procedure 
based on unweighted teacher marks 
is essentially an invalid procedure. 
Instead, these schools recognize a 
limited number of students as 
honor scholars. Selection of them is 
based on a composite ranking which 
takes into consideration not only 
their rank on teacher marks but 
their rank on tests covering ability 
and achievement in the academic 
subjects. 

There is recognition here that, 
despite the flaws in teacher marks, 
the ability to make good grades in 
high school is still one of the best 
predictors of the ability to do the 
same in college. And the additional 
use of tests in the composite rank- 
ing has the advantage of equaliz- 
ing the recognition opportunities 
for the student who takes difficult 
courses and has a rententive mem- 
ory. 

It has been interesting that, dur- 
ing the several years this procedure 
has been in effect, honor scholars 
are about evenly divided between 
boys and girls. It is felt that stu- 
dents who are able to achieve high 
both teacher marks 
and achievements 


scholars of the 
e 


ranking on 
and on ability 
are the true 
schools. 
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, | MANN was born at 
Franklin, Massachusetts, May 4, 
1796. He died at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, August 2, 1859—one century 
ago this vear. His significance to 
America and the world compares 
to that of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. He gave us the schools 
that built America and that are 
now being copied around the world. 
The lives of its great men and 
women are the best heritage of any 
nation, and every American school 
child has a right to be taught that 
to Horace Mann more than to anv 
other he owes the debt of free 
schooling. 

We may think of Horace Mann’s 
vears as being divided into seven 
ages. 

First, the harsh childhood and 
vouth on a New England farm, his 
father dving when Horace was 13. 

Second, the student years at 
Brown University and at the pio- 
neer law school at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. 

Third, the struggling vears as a 
young lawyer at Dedham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fourth, the years of growth and 
service as a young statesman in the 
Massachusetts House and Senate, 
where he sponsored many progres- 
sive and reform measures. 

Fifth, his service as first secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, from which post he led the 
American educational revival. 
These vears, between 1837 and 
1848, built up the common schools 





and libraries, established normal Congress from 1848 to 1852, a most 
schools, and produced the twelve important period that has been too 
famous reports that will always little studied. 

remain classics. They gave us the Seventh, and last, the building of 
fourth of July oration of 1842 Antioch college at Yellow Springs, 
which might be compared in signi- Ohio—a struggle against pioneer 
ficance to Washington’s farewell conditions, poverty, prejudice, big- 
address: otry, and pettiness, which preceded 
his death. He had worked himself 
to the utmost during these difficult 
vears and during he: spring of 1859 


Pour out light and truth as God 
pours sunshine and rain. No longer 
seek knowledge as the luxury of a 
few but dispense it amongst all as 
the bread of life. Summon the 
mightiest intellects. Collect what- 
ever of talent or erudition, or 
eloquence or authority the broad 
land can supply and go forth and 
teach this people. For, in the name 
of the living God, it must be pro- 


the college had been reorganized 
and could look ahead with new 
promise. There was the crowded 
commencement month of June. 
Then followed the final illness dur- 
ing July which may have been 
tvphoid. Mrs. Mann was also ill. 
Horace must have had some pre- 
monition of the end when he closed 
his last address to students and 
community on June 29, 1859: “I 


beseech vou to treasure up in your 


claimed that licentiousness shall be 
the liberty; and violence and chi- 
canery shall be the law; and super- 
religion; and the selfdestructive 
; hearts these my parting words: 
indulgence of all sensual and unhal- 
: “Be ashamed to die until you have 
lowed passions shall be the only 
won some victory for humanity.” 
So long as that admonition shall 
be followed democratic civilization 
o 


happiness of that people who neg- 
lect the education of their children. 


Sixth, the strenuous years in will be safe. 


— 


C AN any satisfactory ground be assigned why algebra, 
a branch which not one man in a thousand ever has 
occasion to use in the business of life, should- be studied 
by more than 2300 pupils, and bookkeeping, which every 
man, even the day laborer, should understand, should be 
attended to by only a little more than half that number? 
Among farmers and roadmakers, why should geometry take 
vrecedence of surveying; and among seekers after intellec- 
tual and moral truth, why should rhetoric have double the 
followers of logic?—Horace Mann in Sixth Report, Annual 
Reports on Education. 





A Teacher Speaks Up 


A Bill of Rights for Classroom Teachers 


Bruce McDowELL 
In Phi Delta Kappan 


: that has been said in 
the so-called “controversies in edu- 
cation” has been written by college 
professors and school administra- 
tors. As is so often the case, the 
classroom teacher has not been con- 
sulted. Since he is “on top” of the 
situation, it would seem that he 
should be well qualified to state his 
views regarding current problems 
in education. 

I think that we teachers are par- 
tially at fault for the absence of ma- 
terial stating our viewpoints. A 
combination of overwork, laziness, 
and the fear of saying anything 
which may label us as “progres- 
sives,” “reactionaries,” or “trouble- 
makers” no doubt accounts for the 
absence. 

This teacher is going to depart 
from the norm, however, and take 
the proverbial bull by the horns. 
But before launching into my tir- 
ade, I want to make something 
clear. I have had a great deal of 
contact with college professors and 
school administrators. As a group, 
I have found professors of educa- 
tion to be kind, well-meaning, and 
genuinely gracious people. Their 
one shortcoming is the inability to 
relate theory to reality. As for 
school administrators, I have had 
the good fortune of working for the 
most part with honest, capable 
men. Their greatest failing has 
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been to accept without yuestion 
the theories of the education pro- 
fessors. 

Here is the Bill of Rights for 
classroom teachers that I person- 
ally advocate: 

Article I: The Right to Teach 

This right includes freedom from 
clerical work, collecting money, un- 
necessary work on committees, col- 
lecting tickets, latrine duty, and 
ushering. The countless hours spent 
by classroom teachers on_ these 
tasks could be better utilized in 
working with students, correcting 
papers, preparing for class, and do- 
ing research. Please let us teach. 

Article Il: Freedom from “Dem- 
ocratic” Administration of Schools 

I refer here to the “democratic 
process” which administrators so 
benignly apply to book selection 
and curriculum planning. This de- 
vice is used to “educate” the staff 
and to achieve what the adminis- 
tration wanted in the first place. 

Article III: Freedom from Frus- 
tration 

Frustration and guilt feelings re- 
sult when the teacher finds that the 
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high-sounding theories expounded 
by professors of education do not 
always work in the classroom. For 
the conscientious teacher who sin- 
cerely attempts to apply the philos- 
ophy, psychology, and methodology 
advanced by these “grandstand 
quarterbacks,” the resulting failure 
is devastating to morale. Add to 
this the fact that today’s teacher 
is constantly bombarded by an 
ever-increasing barrage of chang- 
ing thought in the field of educa- 
tion, and vou have a discouraged 
and confused staff. As a_ result 
of summer-school attendance, in- 
service training, and _ professional 
reading, the teacher begins to won- 
der if anything is valid in educa- 
tion. 

Article IV: Freedom from Edu- 
cational Opportunists 

There is an ever-growing num- 
ber of opportunists who have in- 
fested our teachers and administra- 
tive ranks. These egotistical “know- 
it-alls” have no concern for chil- 
dren and less for teachers. They 
try to outdo one another by writ- 
ing magazine articles extolling 
theories which would lead one to 
question their sanity. Typical of 
such articles are “Correlating Foot- 
ball with the Language Arts,” and 
“Typing for First Graders.” There 
seems to be a contest among these 
gentlemen to see who can write the 
most absurd article. For some 
strange reason the winner is given 
national recognition as an educa- 
tional leader. 

Article V: The Right to Ques- 


tion 
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Over the past two or three dec- 
ades a dogma has evolved in edu- 
cation which supposedly has _ its 
roots in the philosophy of John 
Dewey. This dogma is supported 
by the majority of our professors 
of education because they sincere- 
ly believe in it. This “progressive” 
approach to education is also sup- 
ported with zealous vigor by the 
opportunists. They defend it with 
great shouts of indignation when 
it is attacked. It has become almost 
a sacrilege to question any phase 
of this philosophy. Since the class- 
room teacher is by far the closest 
to the teaching situation, he ought 
to be consulted now and then. Pro- 
fessors of education and many 
school administrators might get 
some surprising answers if they 
consulted the classroom teacher on 
such “accepted” concepts as multi- 
ple books, group dynamics, teacher- 
pupil planning, and the self- 
contained classroom. 

Now, many of these concepts 
have proven themselves to be 
worthwhile and of much practical 
value. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that a teacher should be able 
to question these concepts. 

Article VI: The Right to Main- 
tain Order and Discipline in Our 
Schools 

This right includes freedom from 
those who tab any attempt on the 
part of the teacher to maintain 
order and discipline as “regimenta- 
tion.” These people have contrib- 
uted to the present mess we find 
ourselves in regarding student atti- 
tude. As a result of their efforts, 
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teachers find themselves 
strapped and mé ade helpless by 


school-board regulations forbidding 


now 


anv form of disciplinary action. We 
have bowed and scraped, reasoned 
and cajoled, pleaded and coun- 


seled, passed the tough, hostile 
youngsters when they should have 
failed, effect, 
thing the professors of education 
have dictated. So, I'm afraid that if 


we in the public schools have 


and, done everv- 


failed, the guilt must be shared by 
more than the teachers. 

Article VII: The Right to Be 
Treated and Respected as Mem- 
bers of a Profession 

It seems that whenever teachers 
reach the point at which thev will 
assert themselves regarding salarv, 
working conditions, curriculum, and 
methodology, they are cautioned to 


be more “professional.” Teachers 


with four, five, and six years of col- 
lege behind them are expected to 
sit idlv by and raise no voice of 
protest while they are publicly de- 
based. 

Article VIII: Freedom from the 
‘Let’s-Throw-Everything-Out” Boys 

This group is made up largely 
of the previously mentioned oppor- 
tunists and egotists w ho are trving 
themselves. 


to make a name for 


These boys are “agin” everything in 
the curriculum and teaching tech- 
niques which show the slightest 
signs of age, regardless of their use- 
fulness. These 
taken the 


Dewev 


men _ have 

of John 
’ distorted, 
raped, and misrepresented the 
thought of this great educational 


same 
philosophy 


and ___ twisted, 


ATION DIGEST 


philosopher so as to make it appear 
that he was opposed to all forms of 
academic learning. These people 
oppose textbooks, workbooks, spell- 
examinations, grading 
most of all, drill. 
suggested or 


ing books, 
systems, and, 
Rarely is anything 
proposed as a substitute, other than 
chaos. It appears that the members 
of this group believe that through 
some mystical power the teacher 
will be able to create a learning sit- 
uation. When pressed as to what 
the formula for successful teaching 
is, these gentlemen talk vaguely 
about making children happy. 
Article IX: The Right to Drill 
Of all the restraints placed on 
the one 


teachers in recent vears, 


in opposition to drill is the most 


absurd. Recently there has been 
some backtracking by a few educa- 
tional professors when they admit 
that drill is legiti- 


mate. But previous to this admis- 


“meaningful” 
sion the word carried much the 
same naughty connotation as “for- 
Please, Mr. Edu- 
cation Professor, tell me where Van 
Cliburn, Anna Pavlova, Lilv Pons, 
Albert Einstein, and Werhner Von 
Braun would have achieved their 
particular skills if it hadn’t been 
and concentrated 


mal discipline.” 


for hard work 

study, which is in itself drill. 
Article X: The Right to Respect 

for the Teacher's Viewpoint 
Far too often the opinions of the 
classroom teacher are not sought or 
are ignored. This right should in- 
clude freedom from the glib, all- 
knowing reception so often accord- 
ed the opinions of teachers. e 
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New Resources Are Available 


The Rising Trend of Early Aputude Testing 


Henry CHAUNCEY 


In The Bulletin of the National Association 


of Secondary-School Principals 


—— there has been a 
growing awareness of the impor- 
tance of early identification of the 
aptitudes and interests of boys and 


And during the last several 
vears there also has been a rapidly 


girls. 


growing recognition that guidance, 
formerly begun at the 11th or 12th 
grade, should start at least as far 
back as the seventh, eighth, or 
ninth grade. It also has been 
learned that tests administered in 
junior-high-school years are about 
as predictive of future success—say 
in college—as are tests administered 
toward the end of senior-high 
school. 

This, somewhat surprising conclu- 
sion has been supported by many 
studies. The results have made it 
clear that one does not put off 
testing to the last vears of second- 
arv school in order to get a good 
indication of the abilities of stu- 
dents. The fact that tests admin- 
istered in junior-high-school grades 
predict about as well as_ tests 
administered three or four vears 
later does not mean that tests are 
infallible. Tests, of course, are 
far from infallible, but they still 
are remarkably helpful. 

Now I would like to make three 
points which need to be stressed 
regarding the early use of tests for 
counseling. First 


guidance and 
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of all, test scores should not be 


used by themselves, but along 
with other information, such as 
grades in various courses, extracur- 
ricular activities, and the judgment 
of teachers. Secondly, there should 
be successive testings over a period 
of years in order to increase the 
reliability of the appraisal based on 
test results. Thirdly, great care 
should be taken in the proper inter- 
pretation of the scores made on 
tests and in the careful use of such 
information along with the other 
information available about the 
student. 

Tests, like the navigator’s sextant, 
may be good in themselves, but if 
improperly used they give wrong 
bearings and result in setting an 
improper Wisely 
interpreted with care, and balanced 


course. used, 
against the other information the 
school record supplies, test scores 
are very useful in counseling. Thev 
give a new and independent slant 
on the student, one that is unaf- 
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fected by many of the subjective 
elements that can affect grades in 
school. Through the judicious use 
of the test results and the school 
record, boys and girls can be helped 
to make wiser decisions with regard 
to their future. 

I believe that it was because of 
this that the Congress included 
Title V in the National Defense 
Education Act. Under its provi- 
sions assistance is to be given to 
states to support testing programs 
and for guidance purposes. National 
testing programs such as the Col- 
lege Board and National Merit and, 
now, the more extensive testing 
made possible by the National De- 
fense Education Act, offer new 
opportunities and new _ incentives 
for good academic guidance in the 
junior-high school. The National 
Defense Education Act focuses 
attention on guidance in the junior- 
high school, and to the extent that 
state departments of education suc- 
ceed in implementing the spirit of 
the Act, junior-high schools will be 
strengthened generally in their 
resources for good guidance. 


TITLE V, NDEA 


One should be clear on what is 
involved, and what is not involved, 
in Title V of the National Defense 
Education Act. In the first place, 
it is not going to force new testing 
programs on the schools of any 
state. So far as can be ascertained 
at this time, no new state-wide 
testing program will spring into 
being as a consequence of the fed- 
eral support. Rather, the states 


which have not had formal state- 
wide testing programs in the past 
seem to be planning to implement 
the purposes of Title V in ways that 
will improve or extend the testing 
done locally by school districts. 
Secondly, it is apparent that the 
U.S. Office of Education is living 
up to its predicted role and is 
permitting the states wide latitude 
in planning their use of the funds. 
The state departments of education, 
therefore, are the key agencies. 
The clear implication of this devel- 
opment is that the junior-high- 
school educators who have an inter- 
est in the testing work to be sup- 
ported by federal funds need to 
work closely with their own state 
departments of education. 
Thirdly, the efficiency with 
which the NDEA funds are used 
will vary. greatly from state to 
state, depending on the creative 
imagination used by the state 
department ‘of education and on the 
department's ability to draw on the 
thinking of school people in the 
state for both ideas and action. It 
appears that in several states the 
ideas and decision about the use 
of NDEA funds are likely to be 
made by a relatively small group, 
members of the state department 
or those close to it. In these states, 
the utilization of federal funds will 
be meager, late, unimaginative, and 


probably unfruitful. 

On the other hand, in states like 
California, Florida, Georgia, and 
Minnesota, the departments of edu- 
cation will use the brains of many 
school people in exploiting the new 
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resources, and are likely to utilize 
NDEA funds much more eff- 
ciently. 

The moral of all this, I think, is 
that the dangers to junior-high 
schools of new state testing pro- 
grams being imposed on them are 

There is no reason to 
alarm Title V of the 
National Defense Education Act. 
There is every reason to be 
delighted at the new resources that 
are being made available for the 
improvement of guidance. But 
these are only opportunities. For 
them to be dev eloped in ways that 


nonexistent. 
view with 


developed will be of maximum 
benefit to all of the boys and girls 
in the schools throughout the state. 

Education in the schools of today 
is far more complex than it was a 
generation ago. The society into 
which students go after finishing 
their education is also more com- 
plex. Guidance assumes much 
importance than ever 
In the counseling of stu- 
dents, tests, though no miracle 
drugs, are nevertheless greatly use- 
ful. Through the cooperation of the 
leaders in junior-high-school educa- 
tion and state department officials, 


greater 
before. 


real advances in guidance can be 
made this vear and in the years 
ahead to the great benefit of all 
° 


will be fruitful requires the partici- 
pation of the junior-high-school 
leaders in each state, so that the 


program which is planned and our vouth. 


Testing — Testing — Testing 


© If vou have a boy who just can’t learn in your class, 
don’t despair. He may be a late bloomer. It has now come 
out that Dr. Wernher von Braun, the missile and satellite 
expert, flunked math and physics in his early teens.—From 
Mississippi Educational Advance. 


© The football player for a southern school was having 
trouble with his grades. Since his services were needed, he 
was called into the president’s office for re-examination. 
A one-question examination was decided on. The ques- 
tion was, “What is the capital of Florida?” The lad sweated 
over the question and finally wrote “Monticello.” He 
passed. The officials, in checking the answer, said that 
100 was perfect, and Monticello is 25 miles from Talla- 
hassee. Swenty-five from 100 leaves 75—and 75 is passing. 
—From Florida School Bulletin. 





Principles for a Strong, Workable Program 


Point 10 Program for Guidance 


J) 
VU HILE the importance of 


guidance has been recognized, in 
principle, in the American school 
system since its inception, the inad- 
equacies of our guidance program 
were not recognized until very re- 
cently; and it was not until the pas- 
sage of the National Defcise 
Education Act in 1958 that anyone 
attempted to do anything about 
these inadequacies on a_ national 
scale. 

Most of the money authorized by 
the Act will go to the states to help 
up their own guidance 

The effectiveness of the 
therefore, will depend 
on the wisdom of the 


them set 
programs. 
programs, 
ultimately 
persons who must take the leader- 
ship in developing them on the 
state and local level. Unfortunately, 
many of these persons are not them- 
selves well prepared. If we are to 
have a guidance program that will 
live up to expectations, certain prin- 
ciples must be observed. 

1. We must be concerned, first 
of all, with the development of 
persons. Because a large part of 
guidance has to do with testing and 
evaluating, there is a temptation to 
pin labels on people. We do put 
people in categories as a means of 
helping ourselves think about their 
problems. But we must realize that 


no person, in the true sense, can 


H. Frep HEIsNER 


In The School Executive 


ever be classified. And if we believe 
firmly in the importance of each 
person, our aim must be the com- 
plete development of each one. 

2. We must be concerned with 
citizenship. We fail the community 
unless we help each pupil to be- 
come an effective citizen. We must 
see that the pupil participates in 
the life of the school, for if he is 
a good citizen of his school, he is 
more likely to become a good citi- 
zen of his community. We are 
rightly concerned that pupils be in 
the proper courses, but we should 
also be concerned that they are in 
their proper places as members of 
the student community. 

3. Guidance must deal, in part, 
with the personal life of the pupil. 
When a youngster’s personal life 
is out of gear in any way, the trau- 
matic effect may be so great that 
progress in all other spheres slows 


or is stopped. A counselor helps 
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solve these personal problems by 
contacting the person or resources 
that will make it possible for the 
pupil to solve his own problem. 

4. Each person will have to earn 
a living and each person has a con- 
tribution to make to society. Unless 
he can do this, all our other efforts 
may be futile. Counselors should 
be skilled in vocational guidance 
and aware of the possibilities open 
to voung people. 

5. Education and guidance have 
the same objectives. The guidance 
worker and the curriculum builder 
must work hand in hand. The 
curriculum builder must be alert to 
the possibilities of adjusting the 
curriculum to make it more bene- 
ficial to the pupil; the guidance 
worker must be alert to curriculum 
development in order to help the 
pupil make better use of his oppor- 
tunities. 

6. The guidance program must 
be positive. Too often the coun- 
selor talks to the pupil about what 
he should have done, or to the 
parent to explain the child’s fail- 
ures. If a guidance program is ever 
to be anything more than just 
another appendage to the bureau- 
cratic school system, it must learn 
to anticipate problems. It must 
help the youngster to see his edu- 


cational opportunities as an adven- 
This is our challenge. 
7. We must help the pupil inte- 


ture. 


grate what he has learned. The 
counselor who has a good grasp of 
vocational counseling will be in a 
position to help the pupil to inte- 
grate what he has learned. One’s 
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of the 


vocational plan becomes the reason 
for learning many things. As the 
things to be learned form a pattern 
of relationship to the vocation, they 
begin to relate to each other. This, 
then, becomes the core of his inte- 
gration. 

8. A good guidance program 
must essentially be teacher cen- 
tered. To succeed, the counselor 
must have the cooperation and help 
teacher. No one in the 
school has a better opportunity to 


‘learn about the pupil than the 


teacher. And if the teacher can be 
helped to make use of his own 
opportunity, he will make a supe- 
rior contribution to the guidance 
program. 

9. A good guidance program 
should provide for adequate coun- 
seling. The pupil must solve the 
problem himself; the counselor can 
only help. This involves listening 
on the part of the counselor. But 
many counselors do not listen for 
lack of time. This forces them 
to attempt a shortcut by giving the 
pupil the answer. 

10. The guidance program is in- 
terested in the growth and develop- 
ment of all the persons with whom 
it comes in contact—teachers, 
parents, administrators, and pupils. 
The counselor is in a strategic spot 
to improve relationships among all 
of these people. He may be able 
to help pupil and teacher get along 
better. He may smooth out the 
rough spots among teachers, or 
between teachers and administra- 
tors, or between pupil and parent, 
or among parents. ° 





What Reading Skills Are Involved? 
Promoting Growth in Critical Reading 


FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 
In The Reading Teacher 


™ 
7 RITICAL reading is truly the 
interpretation of symbols. Histori- 
cally, when there was little printed 
matter available, people’s behavior 
was guided by interpretation of 
symbols, but the symbols were not 
the printed word. Learning came 
only from an individual’s limited 
surroundings. In this day, when 
rich written sources are available, 
we tend to forget that all reading— 
especially critical reading—is based 
on interpreting symbols. 

And it is apparent, when we 
carefully consider the matter, that 
a word or picture becomes a sym- 
bol only when meaning is attached 
to it. The meaning which is at- 
tributed to a symbol is not intrinsic 
within the passage or the picture 
or the experience. It is there only 
when the reader supplies that 
meaning. 

Reading can be considered a 
one-way process, a two-way proc- 
ess, or a three-way process, de- 
pending on the purpose for which 
the reading is being done. If a per- 
son is reading to get information 
only, then all he must do is to find 
a specific date, name, or other fact, 
and his purpose is accomplished. If 
his purpose is to determine the ac- 
curacy of the fact, then reading be- 
comes a two-way process, for the 
information gained from reading 
must be checked against informa- 
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tion the reader has or will obtain 
from some other source. 

But if the purpose of reading is 
to gain knowledge, to modify or 
add to the information the reader 
already has, or to gain background 
for interpreting what the author 
says, then reading has become a 
three-way process. The reader 
reads not only to add to under- 
standings he has, but to modify 
and perhaps change those under- 
standings. He also must judge as 
he reads whether the author’s back- 
ground and subject matter check 
with his own previous reading and 
other real and vicarious experi- 
ences. More than that, he must 
check more than one author in this 
manner in order to make such 
judgments. 


TWO CONTRIBUTIONS 


Critical reading, then, requires 
a contribution by both the author 
and the reader, and an interplay 
between these two contributions 
which usually results in a new un- 
derstanding—something more than 
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or different from the original con- 
tributions. Thus critical reading, at 
least in one sense, results in learn- 
ing—in education itself. 

Certain comprehension | skills 
are necessary to critical reading: 
ability to read for main ideas and 
details and to distinguish between 
the two, ability to recognize infer- 
ences and conclusions, and ability 
to adapt the rate at which mate- 
rials are read to the situation met. 
In order to apply these comprehen- 
sion skills, a reader must have, or 
gain as he reads, understanding of 
the words used by the author. 
These understandings of words are 
gained from actual experiences, or 
from vicarious experiences which 
often come from reading. Thus 
again the reading process leads to 


an apparent parallelism with learn- 
ing in general, or with education 


itself as broadly conceived. 

Let us use as an example the 
principle of “reading readiness” in 
its narrow meaning as applied to 
preschool and early formal educa- 
tion. It can provide a simple paral- 
lel to growth in critical reading. 


EXPERIENCES NECESSARY 


All teachers accept the fact that 
a child, even if he can learn to rec- 
ognize words, often cannot under- 
stand, cannot truly “read,” these 
words. Thus, it is important for 
him to have in his auditory or 
meaning vocabulary the words he is 
learning to recognize at sight and 
by application of word-attack 
skills. And how does a child come 
to understand a new’ word? 
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Through experiences, using read- 
ing and avenues of learning other 
than reading, to supply meanings 
which are attached to words. These 
words then become the symbols of 
the experiences. This process is ac- 
complished by stimulation through 
the various senses so necessary to 
education, especially in these early 
years: smell, taste, feel, sight, and 
hearing. And.the ability of one 
sense to stimulate another or others 
should not be forgotten either. A 
child may say, “That story makes 
me think of . . .” The listener (later 
the reader) begins to react to the 
stimulus of words by calling up 
previous experiences. Is this not a 
step toward his later doing so in 
critical reading? 

What of the more advanced stu- 
dent? How does he gain the back- 
ground he needs to read critically 
in the exact sciences, in the hu- 
manities, in the social sciences? 
This student becomes a critical 
reader when he has made of read- 
ing a three-way process mentioned 
earlier. And it can be three-way 
only when the’ reader’s skills have 
become so sharp that they are al- 
most automatically applied. The 
skillful golfer need not be told 
what club to use or what stroke to 
try. He senses it from the situation 
and can immediately call on the 
skills needed and shift to them auto- 
matically. Just so the reader must 
be able to shift from skill to skill, 
sometimes applying them in quick 
sequence, unconscious of the fact 
that this is what he is doing in 
order that his energies may all be 
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on recalling, sorting, checking, and 
seeking understandings. 

The student must learn all the 
reading skills in meaningful con- 
text, for the purpose of all reading 
is understanding. Reading has been 
described above as a one-way, two- 
way, or three-way process. These 
processes become increasingly com- 
plex but all are based on an under- 
standing of what is read. Word 
reading is none of these, and the 
learning of word-attack skills with- 
out reference to the meaning of the 
words to which they are applied 
first, 


has two fallacies: there is no 


purpose in recognizing the word if 


it calls up no meaning, for without 
meaning the word cannot be used 
in reading; and second, the mean- 
ing of the context in which an un- 
known word is found should itself 
be used as a part of the attack the 
takes to make the word 
meaningful. 


reader 


“WORD-READER. PROBLEM 


There is probably no more diffi- 
cult problem met by a teacher than 
that of helping the “word reader’ 
to make reading meaningful. Such 
a student can often parrot all the 
word attack skills but cannot apply 
them. Research has established the 
importance of teaching all the read- 
ing skills, but they must be taught 
in meaningful context in order that 
‘transferred” and used 
in the reading of all materials and 
for all purposes. This is a most im- 
portant principle. 

Early psychological research 
which resulted in the finding that 


they may be ‘ 
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transfer of training is not automatic 
—must, in fact, be t taught—is the 
basis of this principle. If word at- 
tack skills are not so taught, then it 
is almost certain that the reader will 
not be able to use them to help 
him when reading for purposes 
much less demanding than critical 
reading. 

It can be said, therefore, that 
critical reading is similar to the 
pinnacle reached after a_ steep 
climb. It involves the use of all the 
reading skills the reader has. But it 
more. To read critically 
one must read beyond the mate- 


includes 


rial presented by the author and 
involve one’s own experiences and 
previous learning. Critical reading 
also involves adding to the reader’s 
knowledge. 

It is evident that critical reading 
should be taught at every dev elop- 
mental level. The teacher of the 
first knows that teaching 
critical reading is as important as 


grade 


teaching word-attack and compre- 
hension skills. Thinking is the basis 
of critical reading and every child 
challenged to use his ability can 
learn to read what, for his level of 
understanding, is critical. 

It is the failure to emphasize at 
all levels the three-way 
processes, along with the teaching 
to the level of mastery of the basic 


reading 


reading skills, that causes some of 
our students to accept as truth 
whatever they see in print, failing 
to react personally in such a way 


that 
They 


critically! e 


fallacies become apparent. 
never have learned to read 
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To Do and Not to See 
The Teacher of Art 


Josoua TAYLOR 


In The Journal of General Education 


™ well-established art room 
in a modern school is well equipped 
and full of activity. It would be en- 
believe that these 
qualities might result in the pro- 


couraging to 


duction of not only a new skill of 
hand but a taste for sound crafts- 
manship. 

A hasty look at the average ex- 
hibition of upper-grade and high- 
school art is enough to dispel any 
illusion that one might have about 
craftsmanship. Obviously, the stu- 
dents have played at the craft, not 
worked at it. Aside from the excep- 
tional student, the work is techni- 
cally poor and the design routine. 
Discouragingly enough, the 
satisfied with 


stu- 
their 
poor work. So far as achievement is 
concerned, it seems far below that 
of the old-fashioned carpenter 
shop and the sewing class. The 
clever techniques of ceramics and 


dents appear 


bent metal the student will soon 
forget. spite of 
the teachers’ hopes, going to enrich 
the idle hours of his later life. The 
work has served its purpose as a 


They are not, in 


recreational activity and belongs to 

childhood. 
The other 

which we are told general training 


achievement toward 


in art is directed is the develop- 
ment of artistic sensitivity or taste 
in matters of daily life. The success 
is not impressive. To judge from 
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the reproductions that first-year col- 
lege students select, the clothes 
thev choose, the furniture they pre- 
fer, their taste is molded far more 
by aeidie magazines than by their 
schooling. Their training has been 
to do—not judge—works, and the 
fact that they have made jewelry 
does not seem to render their judg- 
ment more acute in buying it, any 
more than the fact that they have 
painted a picture makes Picasso 
more accessible. Since they were 
not aware of the nature of the 
choices they were making as they 
worked, or probably even aware 
that they were making choices, they 
are unaware that they have a capa- 
citv for personal judgment. They 
follow shee »plike the lures of popu- 
lar fads quite as readily as if thev 
had had no education at all. 

Yet, with all its shortcomings, art 
teaching in the schools, as far as it 
doubtless better than it 
once One can hardly 
for the reinstatement of mimicking 
exercises or rote lessons in authori- 
tarian taste. The fault has been that 
the obsessive “doing” has crowded 


goes, is 


was. argue 
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its way into areas in which it does 
not belong; it serves not only as an 
admirable therapeutic practice but 
as a substitute for art itself. Educa- 
tors in their zeal have failed to dis- 
tinguish between artistic activity 
for the child and art for the grow- 
ing adult. It is not that the student 
cannot continue to profit from do- 
ing, but for the nascent adult sim- 
ply doing is not sufficient. If the 
experience is to be worth while, it 
must engage his intellectual facul- 
ties. 

But how does one go about de- 
veloping the transition from child- 
ish doing to adult apprehending, 
and what kind of teacher is neces- 
sary for the successful operation? 
The second of these questions is 
clearly the more important, since 
any system is only as good as the 
teacher, and a sound teacher will 
find his own means. 


WHAT KIND OF TRAINING? 


What, then, should the training 
of a teacher in art be? In the first 
place, there should be a distinction 
made in the schools between voca- 
tional training in art and that avail- 
able to the general student. If a 
craft is to be taught, it should be 
taught thoroughly, with due re- 
spect to technical excellence and if 
possible by a practicing artist. Ac- 
tually, such vocational training in 
art “on little place in the average 
high school but might be carried 
on more advantageously in a voca- 
tional institution. 

But students who have little 
manual capacity and have no in- 


tention of pursuing a vocation of 
art (and this would include the ma- 
jority of students) should not be 
cut off from art by these technical 
restrictions, any more than they 
should be allowed to lower the 
standards in professional classes. 
Their teacher might well be a dif- 
ferent sort. He should be trained 
for his particular task, but not as 
if he were to teach only future 
painters. 

To be sure, the prospective gen- 
eral teacher of art should have 
some training in the practice of 
art and should have some talent for 
it, although there is no need for 
his fancving himself an artist. He 
should, first of all, have a broad 
general education in the humani- 
ties, out of which his study of art 
should grow naturally and not be 
considered a thing apart. His ini- 
tial studio training should be basic, 
directed toward the development 
of visual judgment, an understand- 
ing of two- and three-dimensional 
composition, and a sensitivity to 
the relationship of artistic form to 
material structure. This basic study 
should be sufficiently broad in its 
foundation to comprehend a wide 
variety of forms of art. The train- 
ing should strive consciously to de- 
velop visual sensitivity and criti- 
cal capacities rather than to perfect 
manual skills. 

Closely linked to this studio 
training should be the analytical 
study of works of art so that mat- 
ters of composition and form do 
not separate themselves from artis- 
tic content. The close association 
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between the analysis of works by 
great artists, past and present, and 
studio practice should serve as a 
model of procedure for the future 
teacher, suggesting ways in which 
a bridge can be formed between 
what a student does himself and 
what is to be found in the work of 
an artist. The student should be 
taught to use his eyes, not simply 
caricature with his hand. He should 
discover that there is such a thing 
as creative looking as well as cre- 
ative painting. 

To support this combined train- 
ing in analysis and doing, the pro- 
spective teacher should have a sur- 
vey of the history of art, studying 
all major periods, including his 
own. In such a survey it is more 
important that he learn to look with 


genuine sympathy and comprehen- 


sion on a wide variety of expres- 
sions than to memorize the cliches 
standing for historical processes. 


EDUCATION COURSES 


The third increment of the stu- 
dent’s specialized training might be 
placed under the heading of educa- 
tion courses, for the courses would 
be devoted to both educational 
theory and practical problems for 
the classroom. It is under this lat- 
ter category that training in var- 
ious popular technical projects 
might fall. If the basic studio train- 
ing has been sound, the study of 
different technical procedures need 
not be difficult. 

Contrary to most present prac- 
tice, the training in judgment must 
be basic and the study of tech- 
1959 
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niques secondary, not the other way 
around. To suppose that if a person 
works long enough at a particular 
craft he will automatically develop 
a widely applicable artistic judg- 
ment is a fallacy continuously and 
embarrassingly demonstrated by 
many art-school graduates. There 
must be a conscious intellectual ef- 
fort to accompany the training of 
the hand. One can readily forgive 
an artist for not being able to judge 
works of art different from his own 
or for being verbally inarticulate; 
one cannot so easily forgive a 
teacher for these same characteris- 
tics. 

The ideal teacher of art, then, 
for all but the most specialized pro- 
fessional training, should be a per- 
son broadly educated in the arts, 
with a developed taste and the ca- 
pacitv for making clear the nature 
and bases of his judgments. He 
should be alive to the full content 
of art, not just its technical execu- 
tion, and recognize it as a serious 
and meaningful human endeavor. 
At the same time, he should be suf- 
ficiently trained in the techniques 
of art to lead the students through 
their own work to an understanding 
of the works of others. He should 
be capable, in other words, of tak- 
ing students through the period in 
which they are satisfied simply to 
make things and, still utilizing this 
desire to do, lead them at the cru- 
cial moment to a realization that 
these very means in the hands of 
an artist may continue to provide a 
person with rewarding  experi- 
ences. e 





Individual Instruction Needed 


Handwriting and Child Development 


LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


In The National Elementary Principal 


ie children develop at dif- 
ferent rates is generally acknowl- 
edged by educators. That this 
principle has implications for meth- 
ods of teaching also is generally 
accepted. Here are suggested some 
wavs which this principle can 
be applied in teaching handwriting 
at the elementary level. 

The first-grade teacher, with his 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment, will be aware that not 
all the children in the group will 
be ready to begin writing at the 
same time. Some will be interested 
in and possess the necessary neuro- 
muscular control for learning to 
write shortly after school begins in 
the fall. Others will not be ready 
for svstematic writing experiences 
until the following spring. For an 
occasional — child, 
handwriting might better be de- 


instruction in 


laved until the second grade. 

In most schools today the manu- 
script form of writing is taught in 
the early grades while cursive writ- 
ing is generally introduced in the 
third grade. Regardless of the 
grade in which cursive writing is 
first presented it is probable that 
not all the children in the grade 
will be ready to change from manu- 
script to cursive writing at the same 
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time. A child who is just beginning 
to gain skill with manuscript writ- 
ing will more than likely become 
confused and frustrated if he is re- 
quired to learn a new method of 
writing. 

If a child has a rich environment 
where there is a choice of activi- 
ties, one of the best indicators of his 
readiness to learn is his selection of 
activities. Many children show 
readiness for learning to write or 
for learning a different stvle of 
writing by voluntarily attempting 
to use these forms. 

Handwriting scales are available 
and may be verv useful in helping 
to measure handwriting maturity. 
But the teacher who recognizes 
that children’s growth patterns are 
not identical will not insist that 
everv child in the grade meet the 
same standards of achievement. 
Some children may make appreci- 
able progress in handwriting dur- 
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ing the vear and yet write less well 
than children who have average 
abilitv for that grade. To try to 
force such children to come up to 
a norm would be most unfair to 
them and would probably promote 
resentment and apathy rather than 
increased or even continued inter- 
est in improvement. In fact, chil- 
dren who show very little improve- 
ment may be progressing as much 
as is consistent with their current 
rate of over-all development. It is 
wise to encourage each child to set 
his own individual goal for im- 
provement and to work toward the 
attainment of that goal. 

In the early stages of instruction, 
children are provided with models 
of the letters. The teacher demon- 
strates how the letters are formed 
and also provides verbal explana- 
tions. At the outset, then, in group 
instruction, uniformity of stvle is 
encouraged. However, after chil- 
dren have gained some skill in 
forming the letters, faithful dupli- 
cation of a model and complete 
conformity toa particular stvle are 
no longer emphasized. At this stage 
in development, each child is per- 
mitted to develop his own personal 
stvle, so long as his writing is leg- 
ible. His style should be one that 
is natural and comfortable for him, 
adapted to his own requirements. 

Although children are not ex- 
pected to strive to use the exact 
form found in anv handwriting 
system and do not have daily pe- 
riods throughout the grades de- 
voted to writing lessons, they do 
spend some class time in practic- 
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ing better formation. In contrast 
with the usual method of teaching 
writing a few years ago, only oc- 
casionally are there lessons in 
which the entire class works on the 
same skill at the same time. Since 
children in a given class typically 
are performing at different levels 
and have different needs, instruc- 
tion should be given primarily on 
Between the 
instruction 


an individual basis. 
extremes of individual 
and instruction for the entire class 
will be instruction to smaller 
groups, formed because a number 
of children all need help along the 
same line. 

It should be noted that in young- 
er children the small arm and wrist 
muscles are not so well developed 
as the larger muscles. Children are 
encouraged to write large letters 
in the lower grades and to form 
smaller letters as better neuro- 
muscular control develops. Also, if 
a child is compelled to use mate- 
rials requiring extensive use of the 
small muscles, he will find it more 
difficult to attain a legible form and 
will become fatigued sooner than if 
he were provided with materials 
appropriate to his capacity for mus- 
cular control. 

Children just learning to write 
will use the chalkboard and they 
will also do much of their writing 
with crayons. In the early grades, 
pencils for beginners are used. For 
most children these give way to 
regular pencils in the third and 
fourth grades, while pen and ink 
are often used by children in grades 


four, five, and six. e 





A Science Specialist Is the Key 


A Sixth-Grade Science Program 


SANTO L. MARINO 


In The Massachusetts Teacher 


a in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, are demon- 
strating the unusual capacities of 
youngsters to deal with an up- 
graded program in science. A 
special sixth-grade science program 
has convinced both the teachers 
and the parents of this community 
that elementary-school youth are 


capable of dealing with a more 
advanced science program than is 
commonly found in the elementary 
schools. 

The idea of the program came 
from John Blackhall Smith, for- 


merly superintendent of schools in 
Lexington. As a member of the 
Education Advisory Committee of 
Arthur D. Little Incorporated’s 
Foundation he saw this as a way 
in which ADL might help stimulate 
a greater interest in science among 
voung people. 

Now, through a partnership with 
this leading industrial research 
organization, Lexington is expand- 
ing the instruction of science for 
young people. Funds provided by 
the Cambridge concern have 
enabled Lexington to begin a pilot 
science program that provides a 
science specialist for sixth-grade 
teachers to assist them in the devel- 
opment of a wide range of experi- 
ments and demonstrations for their 
science activities. 

The program emphasizes a basic 
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treatment of the physical sciences. 
The belief is that boys and girls at 
the sixth-grade level can and should 
acquire a knowledge of the funda- 
mental concepts common to physi- 
cal science; also, that each pupil 
needs to acquire basic skills for a 
better interpretation of his environ- 
ment. Toward these ends, pupils 
are finding an understanding of 
concepts through an active associa- 
tion with the methods, the mate- 
rials, and the tools of science. 
Under the plan, the special sci- 
ence teacher regularly gives instruc- 
tion in science. He visits the 
classrooms, conducts demonstra- 
tions and experiments with the aid 
of pupils. This method of instruc- 
tion provides an unusual opportu- 
nity for both teachers and pupils to 
observe modern techniques and 
methods in the teaching of science. 
In addition, it offers teachers added 
resources and the opportunity to 
become stimulated toward a greater 
interest in teaching science. 
During the summer of 1957, as 
the objectives of the program were 
set and detailed plans made, a 
SEPTEMBER 
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“Science Guide” took shape. This 
guide includes the suggested ap- 
proaches to the goals, an outline of 
the subjects to be covered by the 
program, and the organization of 
this subject matter into units of 
study to which the teacher could 
have immediate reference. 

The units of studv include speci- 
fic problems, suggested experiments 
and demonstrations to aid _ in 
solving the problems, the concepts 
to be derived from the views of 
the problems in terms of discus- 
sions, and demonstrations and lists 
of reference that might be helpful 
to teachers and pupils in reaching 
additional conclusions regarding the 
basic scientific principles demon- 
strated by the lesson. These are 
the topics of study included in the 
program: magnetism, electricity, 
chemistry, water pressure, air pres- 
sure, heat and energy, light, sound, 
and practices in physics. 

With such a guide available, the 
regular teacher has an opportu- 
nity either to prepare pupils for the 
visits of the special teacher or to 
follow up his demonstrations with 
additional class activities. This 
might involve a choice of materials 
from the teacher’s reservoir of 
information or his direction of activ- 
ities that would emphasize more 
demonstration or experimentation. 

This course of action has not 
alwavs been possible, since there 
are some elementary-school teachers 


who have not experienced the com- 
plex problems of science in their 
training and who have not under- 
stood the technological develop- 
ments that have changed our ways 
of living so rapidly and frequently. 
The regular visits of the special 
teacher, therefore, are the backbone 
of the entire program. 

The Lexington teachers have 
reacted very favorably to the pro- 
gram. They say they need help in 
science perhaps more than they 
need the help of specialists in 
music, art, and gymnastics. The 
principals have also supported the 
program. They believe it has 
stimulated considerable interest in 
science and has increased student 
achievement in this area of the cur- 
riculum. They point with pride to 
the numerous displays of science 
projects in their buildings and seem 
pleased with opportunities for cre- 
ativity which the science program 
has afforded gifted children. 

Among the pupils, it has been 
evident that the demonstration les- 
sons have definitely stimulated a 
greater interest in science. It is 
most apparent, too, that pupils are 
thinking more science, doing more 
science. 

This program, although new, 
shows promise of being a means 
which many school systems can use 
to start talented youngsters down 
the road to rewarding scientific 
careers. e 


_ methods used to transfer heat, one pupil wrote, 


are: oil trucks, 
view. 


coal trucks, and fire trucks.—Science Re- 
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THE EpucCATION DIGEST 


Happy Birthday.—It is the first 
birthday of The National Defense 
Education Act and Washington is 
pleased with the first vear's results. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee complimented the Office of 
Education for the “expeditious wav 
it has inaugurated this vast new 
program.” Secretary Flemming of 
the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare 
pleased with the investment made 
of the education dollars. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Derthick expressed his satisfaction 
with “the involvement of hundreds 
of lay and professional leaders in 
the defense education activities.’ 

The Act was signed by: President 
Eisenhower September 2, 1958. For 
the first vear, Congress appropri- 
ated $115,000,000; for the second 
vear, $150,000,000. Second vear Ss 
spending will follow the pattern es- 
tablished during the first 12 
months. Largest sum will go to beef 
up science, and foreign- 
language instruction. Second larg- 
est chunk of money will go for stu- 
dent loans. Third largest allotment 
will be designated for guidance and 
testing. The remaining activities to 
claim federal dollars will include 
graduate fel- 


said he was 


defense 


math, 


vocational education, 
lowships, audio-visual media, and 
statistical services. 

As educators look toward the 
second year under the Act, they 
foresee “a revitalization of educa- 
tion from the elementary to the 


in Washington 
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graduate school.” Thousands of 
voung people from low-income 
families will be able to continue 
their college education with the 
help of federal loans. Teachers in 
science, math, and foreign lan- 
guages will be able to acquire bet- 
ter teaching equipment as well 

improve their teaching skills. Guid- 
ance workers will have the choice 
of 50 institutes established for them 
at college and university summer 
newlv-estab- 
offer 


teachers new opportunities to learn 


Nineteen 
will 


institutes. 
lished centers college 
modern languages not commonly 
taught in this country. Technical 
education will take a leap forward 
under the stimulus of ne.v federal 
dollars being poured into vocation- 
al programs. At the same time, re- 
searchers in audio-visual methods 
will be investigating better ways to 
with new electronic tools, 
and state educational departments 


teach 


will seek to improve the accuracy. 
speed, and scope of their statistical 
services for local school systems. 
Of course, not evervone is happv 
with The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act or its results. Some Con- 
gressmen are grumbling that the 
Act has given the Office of Educa- 
tion a new excuse “to build up its 
bureaucracy” (200 new employes 
have been added in eight months). 
College administrators are not uni- 
formly happy either with the 
amounts available for student loans 
or with some of the rules under 
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which they have to dispense them. 
Some state departments of educa- 
tion fear the federal government's 
insistence on large scale testing of 
pupils. But so strong is the senti- 
ment in favor of the Act that there 
is already serious talk of introduc- 
ing legislation to extend its life be- 
vond the four vears originally speci- 
fied in the law. 


“Yes” Is Winning.—Should the 
U. S. Office of Education set up 
regional offices, with representa- 
tives empowered to deal directly 
with state and local school sys- 
tems? 

The Council of Chief State 
School Officers savs no. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and 
ahead with the plan. As a result, 


Savs ves, is going 
two agents, representing the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, 
be stationed in the Department's 
offices located in Boston, New 
York, Charlottesville (Va.), Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. One of 
the agents in each of the cities will 


will 


handle problems arising out of the 
college-student loan program. The 
other person will have authority to 
deal with any of the activities in 
which the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion is involved—and that is what 
is worrving the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

A Council resolution states: “We 
believe any plan to establish Office 
of Education personnel in the re- 
gional offices of the HEW Depart- 
ment to work with state and local 
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educational agencies will delay ac- 
tion, create confusion, add un- 
necessary expense, and undermine 
the maintenance of sound federal- 
state relationships in education.” 

Undeterred, the Office of Educa- 
tion is already filling these positions 
(they pay from $12,770 to $14,- 
000). Its justification: “These ser- 
vices in the regions will in no way 
affect the direct relationships be- 
tween the Chief State School Of- 
ficers and the Commissioner. On 
the contrary it is expected that the 
channels of communication and ser- 
vices will be greatly strengthened 
by this program. Moreover, these 
positions will be of great service 
generally to the regional programs 
of the other agencies in the De- 
partment.” 


Buyers Guide.—The school ad- 


ministrator planning to buy a 


sphygmomanometer, a  micropro- 
jector, or a head-demagnetizer for 
his teachers next year will not only 
be able to save money but will also 
get a better piece of equipment. 

Provided, that is, he uses the 
Purchase Guide for Programs in 
Science, Mathematics, and Modern 
Foreign Languages. So claim the 
Guide's sponsors, which include the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
U. S. Office of Education, Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards, and the 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers. 

Publication of the Guide was an- 
nounced with fanfare in 
Washington, just in time to help 
the and 


much 


school svstems “in wise 
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economical purchase” of materials 
used in elementary and secondary 
teaching of science, math, and for- 
eign languages. The Guide gives 
specifications and advice on buy- 
ing 954 items of equipment. Be- 
cause the teaching of science is be- 
coming more complex, most of the 
Guide is devoted to a description 
of science material. 

Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary of the Chief State School Offi- 
cers, says that the Purchase Guide 
should help school systems: 

¥ advance the content and qual- 
ity of instruction in the sciences, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 

J arm school authorities with in- 
formation to enable them to obtain 
better values for school funds ex- 
pended; 

J assist (reputable) manufactur- 
ers in making products of higher 
quality and greater educational 
usefulness at lower costs; and 

¥ discourage sales of shoddy, 
uneconomical, or inappropriate ap- 
paratus and materials. 


Oath Still Needed.—Persons re- 
ceiving cash under The National 
Defense Education Act must con- 
tinue to prove their patriotism in 
two ways: by signing an affidavit 
that they do not belong to a sub- 
versive organization and by taking 
a loyalty oath to the United States. 

Efforts to remove these require- 
ments from the Act failed during 
the summer. On July 23 the Sen- 
ate killed a measure by Senator 


Kennedy (D., Mass.) seeking to 
repeal the loyalty provisions from 
the Act. The vote was 49 to 42. 

The Senate debated two days. 
Strong support for the Kennedy 
measure came from Senator Clark 
(D., Pa.). He summed up his ar- 
guments in these words: 

“The important issue in this con- 
troversy is whether the Congress 
will permit a law to remain on the 
books which classifies as second- 
class citizens students of the United 
States who desire to borrow money 
to complete their education. If a 
man is a tobacco farmer in Penn- 
svlvania or North Carolina and 
wants to borrow money from the 
United States Government, he does 
not have to make an affidavit or 
take a loyalty oath. If he is a wheat 
farmer of the Great Plains and 
wants to borrow money from the 
U. S. Government, he does not 
have to make an affidavit or take an 
oath.... 

“But if he is a young man going 
to college who wants to borrow 
money from the government, he is 
set aside as one of a suspect class 
which has to make an affidavit 
denying participation in subversive 
activities and take a loyalty oath in 
order to qualify.” 

But Senator 
N. H.) replied: 

“It has been argued here that we 
should not single out these young 
people when we do not ask others 
receiving government benefits to 
take an oath. 

“To this, I say they should feel 
honored to be so singled out. I find 
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nothing wrong with asking all per- 
sons receiving any kind of U. S. 
benefits to pledge allegiance to the 
principles for which America 
stands. 

“We have been told that such 
oaths should be repealed because 
they do not keep out subversives. 
This may be true, but these oaths 
serve another purpose. And that 
purpose is to remind these young 
Americans and all Americans that 
we all owe allegiance to our coun- 
try and that we are privileged to 
be American citizens. In short, 
these oaths serve the purpose of 
patriotism.” 

During the two days of debate, 
efforts were made by other sena- 
tors to strike out the affidavit re- 
quirement but keep the loyalty 


oath. This maneuvering failed. 


World Is Still Round.—Teachers 
of elementary geography have an 
enlightening word from Washing- 
ton. They need not worry about the 
findings stemming from the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

During the past 18 months, some 
10,000 scientists from 66 countries 
have been studying our earth and 
its surroundings. Their reports are 
now being published. The Nation- 
al Council for the Social Studies 
has had a glimpse at the informa- 
tion. “Nothing new that is impor- 
tant for the elementary school has 
been unearthed,” says the Council's 
1959 Yearbook. The long-estab- 
lished concepts remain untouched: 


(1) The earth is a huge sphere. 


(2) The earth is surrounded by the 
1959 


atmosphere. (3) The globe is made 
up of more water than earth. 

The elementary teacher does 
have some relatively new ideas to 
stress, according to the Yearbook. 
One of these is the concept of re- 
gions. People living on the earth 
are strongly influenced by the kind 
of land, resources, and climate in 
which they live, regardless of arti- 
ficial boundaries. The Yearbook 
would have teachers emphasize the 
fact that our earth is made up of 
stretches of grasslands, mountains, 
desert, rich and poor land. There 
are the Corn Belt, Wheat Belt, 
Dairy Belt. And then there are 
ideological reasons which bind peo- 
ple into regional groupings such as 
NATO and the United Arab Re- 
public. 

Getting deeper into the subject, 
the Yearbook says (in a different 
chapter from the one cited above) : 
“The region is a device for illum- 
inating the factors of a problem 
which otherwise would be less 
clearly understood. It is not an ob- 
jective fact; rather, it is an intel- 
lectual concept. A region is justified 
if it illuminates the elements of a 
problem; is not justified if it ob- 
scures these elements. There is no 
such thing as a ‘true region’; there 
are, in fact, as many regional sys- 
tems as there are problems worth 
studying by geographic method.” 

In short, the traditional method 
of studying the world country by 
country has to undergo a change. 
That is one of the new viewpoints 
in geography, according to the 
Council. ° 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 
Baltimore, Md.: George B. Brain, 
superintendent at Bellevue, Wash., 
has been named successor to John 
H. Fischer, now dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Davenport, Iowa: Anthony Mari- 
naccio, formerly superintendent at 
Kankakee, IIl., is now superintend- 
ent, succeeding Harold J. Williams, 
retired. 

Racine, Wis.: Ernest G. Lake 
has resigned to become superintend- 
ent of the Fullerton Union High 
School and Junior College District, 
Fullerton, Calif. 

Lynwood, Calif.: Robert C. Me- 
Caughin has been named successor 
to Donald D. Reber, who is now su- 
perintendent of Claremont Unified 
School District, Calif. 

Glen Cove, N. Y.: Robert M. O’- 
Kane, formerly superintendent at 
Ipswich, Mass., ha’s succeeded Wal- 
ter R. Smith, retired. 

Skokie, Ill.: Clyde Parker, assist- 
ant superintendent at Oak Park, 
Ill., has been named superintendent 
of Niles Township Community High 
School. 

San Antonio, Tex.: Virgil  T. 
Blossom, formerly superintendent 
at Little Rock, Ark., is now super- 
intendent of the North East Inde- 
pendent School District, succeed- 
ing William C. Reader. 

Grand Forks, N. D.: Richard F. 
Barnhart, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is successor to the late Elroy H. 
Schroeder. 

Birmingham, Ala.: Theodore R. 
Wright, formerly assistant super- 
intendent, has succeeded L. Frazer 
Banks, retired. 

Marietta, Ga.: Henry L. Kemp, 
formerly assistant superintendent, 
is successor to Shuler Antley, re- 
signed. 

Montgomery, Ala.: W. T. McKee, 


formerly assistant superintendent, 
is now superintendent. 

Beverly Hills, Calif.: Kenneth L. 
Peters, formerly associate superin- 
tendent, has succeeded R. G. Mitch- 
ell, resigned. 

Bloomfield, N. J.: Frank B. Sto- 
ver, formerly assistant commis- 
sioner of education, New Jersey, is 
now superintendent. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville: Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., 
has been named successor to Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr., resigned. 

State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Paul G. Bulger, for- 
merly provost and professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has succeeded Har- 
vey M. Rice, now president of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Southern State College, Magno- 
lia, Ark.: Imon E. Bruce, formerly 
superintendent at Hot Springs, 
Ark., became president in July. 

State University of New York, 
Albany: Thomas Hale Hamilton, 
formerly vice president of Michi- 
gan State University, East Lans- 
ing, has been named successor to 
William S. Carlson, now president 
of the University of Toledo, Ohio. 

Georgetown College, Ky.: Robert 
L. Mills, formerly chairman of the 
educational administration depart- 
ment, University of Texas, has been 
named president. 

Central Michigan University, 
Mount Pleasant: Judson W. Foust 
has been named_= successor. to 
Charles L. Anspach, retired, who 
was president for 20 years. 

Pennsylvania Military College, 
Chester: Clarence R. Moll, former- 
ly vice-president, became president 
in September, the first civilian 
president in the history of the col- 
lege. 
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State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa.: Italo deFrancesce, for- 
merly director of the division of 
art education, is now president, suc- 
ceeding Quincy A. W. Rohrbach, 
retired. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.: Harrison Tweed, a 
partner in the law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, New 
York, has succeeded Harold Tay- 
lor as president. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo.: 
Paul H. Morrill, director of public 
relations at Wooster College, Ohio, 
has been appointed president. 

Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham: James L. 
Jarrett, former president of the 
Great Books Foundation, has been 
named successor to W. W. Haggard, 
retired. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio: James Payson Dixon, Jr., for- 
merly commissioner of public 


health, Philadelphia, Pa., has suc- 


ceeded Samuel B. Gould, now chan- 
cellor of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Barbara. 

Taylor University, Upland, Ind.: 
Evan H. Bergwall, president since 
1951, resigned in June to return to 
the ministry. 

University of Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: LeRoy A. Martin, formerly 
president of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, Athens, is now president. 

Hunter College, New York, N.Y.: 
George N. Shuster has announced 
his resignation, effective in 1960, 
to devote more time to writing. 

Pasadena City College, Calif.: 
William B. Langsdorf, president 
since 1950, has resigned te become 
head of the new Orange County 
State College. 

George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.: Oswald S. Col- 
clough, dean of the faculties, has 
been named acting president.Cloyd 
H. Marvin, former president, has 
retired. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

University of Akron, Ohio: Ches- 
ter T. McNerney, formerly profes- 
sor of education at Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
is now dean of the college of edu- 
cation. 

University of Texas, Austin: 
Henry J. Otto has been named 
chairman of the educational admin- 
istration department, college of ed- 
ucation, succeeding Robert  L. 
Mills, now president of Georgetown 
College, Ky. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: Paul R. Mort, 
Richard Mzrch Hoe Professor of 
Education and founder and gen- 
eral secretary of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, retired in 
July. His successor as Hoe Profes- 
sor is Willard S. Elsbree, head of 
the department of educational ad- 
ministration. 

New Mexico State University, 
University Park: Donald C. Roush, 
formerly field services secretary, 
New Mexico Education Associa- 
tion, has been named first full-time 
dean of the college of teacher edu- 
cation. 

University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.: Mildred M. Landis, 
visiting lecturer, department of edu- 
cation, Brooklyn College, has been 
appointed professor of education. 

Southwestern University, George- 
town, Tex.: Thomas P. Jones, for- 
merly principal at Jacksonville, 
Tex., is now associate professor of 
education. 

Indiana University, Bloomington: 
Harold G. Shane, formerly profes- 
sor of education at Northwestern 
University, has been named dean 
of the school of education, succeed- 
ing Wendell W. Wright, retired. 

Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Kingsville: C. E. Burnett, su- 
perintendent at Harlingen, Tex., 
has been named associate professor 
of educational administration. 
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Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg: Ralph S. Owings, for- 
merly chairman of the department 
of educational administration, is 
now dean of the school of educa- 
tion and psychology, succeeding 
Roy G. Bigelow, retired. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa: 
Howard W. Hightower, formerly of 
the college of education, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
now chairman of the department of 
teacher education. 

University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor: Raymond J. Young, formerly 
associate professor at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been named as- 
sociate professor of higher educa- 
tion, replacing visiting professor 
Jesse P. Bogue. 

University of Illinois, Urbana: 
W. H. Cowley, David Jacks Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education at Stan- 
ford University, has been appointed 
George A. Miller Professor of Edu- 
cation. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Max R. Brunstetter, formerly 
managing editor of the Bureau of 
Publications at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has _ been 
named provost of the College, suc- 
ceeding Paul G. Bulger, resigned. 

Howard Matthews, formerly as- 
sistant commissioner of education, 
Juneau, Alaska, is now commis- 
sioner, succeeding Don M. Dafoe, 
resigned. 

William A. Early, formerly su- 
perintendent at Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed director of curricu- 
lum development for Montgomery 
County, Md., schools. 

James W. Reynolds, University 
of Texas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association for Higher 
Education, succeeding Russell M. 
Cooper, University of Minnesota. 

T. Stanley Warburton, formerly 
high-school superintendent, Fuller- 
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ton, Calif., is now head of junior 
college and adult education for Los 
Angeles City School System, Calif. 

Fred N. Hechinger, associate 
publisher of the Sunday Herald, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and education 
editor of Parents’ Magazine, has 
been named education editor of 
The New York Times, replacing 
Loren B. Pope, now assistant to the 
chancellor of Michigan State Uni- 
versity branch at Oakland. 

Alberta L. Meyer has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, succeeding 
Frances Hamilton, who resigned to 
become program specialist with the 
Division of International Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. 

George Bogdan Kistiakowsky, 
Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for science and 
technology. He replaces James R. 
Killian, Jr., who resigned to return 
to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Benjamin C. Willis, superintend- 
end at Chicago, Ill., has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission, succeeding 
Virgil M. Hancher, president of the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Vice-chairman is John Fisch- 
er, new dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Walter S. Bell, director of audio- 
visual education, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been elected president of the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction for the current year. 

New appointments recently an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation include: Homer Daniels Bab- 
bidge, Jr., named assistant com- 
missioner and director of the Di- 
vision of Higher Education, suc- 
ceeding Lloyd E. Blauch, retired; 
and Donald F. Kline, formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Nebraska 
State Education Association, who 
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was named special assistant to 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. Kline 
succeeds Charles M. Holloway, who 
resigned to become director of in- 
formation service, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York. 

James W. Harrison, assistant di- 
rector in charge of research for the 
Continuing Education Service, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, has been appointed dean 
of Utica College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; N.Y. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

B. L. Dodds, dean of the college 
of education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, at the age of 56. 

William A. Yeager, professor 
emeritus of education, University 
of Pittsburgh, at the age of 69. 

Ernest A. Johnson, president of 
Lake Forest College, IIl., at the 
age of 64. ; 

A. Smith Pond, dean of the grad- 
uate school, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. 


No Immunity 
In a decision which has been de- 
clared one of “the most important 
cases decided during this decade or 
even quarter century,” the Illinois 
supreme court recently overthrew 
the doctrine of government immu- 
nity as applied to school districts 
in actions for damages for tort. 

The Illinois court ruled that 
“school districts are liable in tort 
for the negligence of their agents 
and employes and all prior deci- 
sions to the contrary are hereby 
overruled.” This is said to be the 
first time that the highest court of 
any state has taken such summary 
action. 

The court ruled that 18 pupils 
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who were injured in a school bus 
accident in 1958 in the Kaneville 
school district can sue the district 
for damages. The district faces 
suits totaling $2.5 million now. 

The board of education has 
asked for a rehearing of the decis- 
ion. 


Desegregation Progress 

A TOTAL of 779 school districts in 
17 southern and border states will 
be desegregated by this fall, if all 
announced plans are carried out, 
according to Southern School 
News. 

Forty-five new districts have an- 
nounced plans for desegregation, 
and extension of desegregation pro- 
grams are planned in 12 others. 
The new districts include 39 school 
districts in Delaware which came 
under the statewide grade-a-year 
desegregation plan formulated by 
the state board of education and 
recently approved by the federal 
district court. However, it is not 
anticipated that Negroes will ap- 
ply at white schools in all the dis- 
tricts in this state. 

Plans for desegregation for the 
first time have been announced in 
Dade County, Fla.; Craven Coun- 
ty, N. C.; Alluwe, Okla.; and Char- 
lottesville, Va. In Oklahoma, 
school authorities have disclosed 
that the Ardmore district has been 
desegregated in principle for some 
time. And in Little Rock, Ark., the 
newly-constituted school board in 
August reopened the high schools 
there, closed last year to avoid in- 
tegration. 
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Junior-High Study 
JAMEs B. CONANT has announced 
plans for a study of the junior- 
high school as an extension of his 
two-vear study of the American 
public high school. 

Dr. Conant recently 
of $85,000 from 


received 


grant the Car- 


negie Corporation of New York to 
make possible an additional vear’s 


work. 

Attention will be directed by Dr. 
Conant and his staff during the 
vear to: the work of the junior- 
high school, examining various pro- 
cedures now in effect in grades 7 
and 8; the instruction of science 
throughout the 12 grades; the prob- 
lem of the slow reader; and some 
of the special problems to be found 
in the large cities. 


WCOTP Meets in Washington 
REPRESENTATIVES of teachers or- 
ganizations in 74 countries met in 
Washington July 31 to August 7 for 
the annual meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession with the 
NEA as host organization. The con- 
ference theme was “Teaching Mu- 
tual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values” with ple- 
nary sessions conducted in four 
languages using the simultaneous 
translation technique. 

The conference took to task the 
Japanese system of merit rating, 
the situation surrounding refugee 
teachers from East Germany, and 
racial discrimination in education, 
particularly in the Union of South 
Africa. In addition, the organiza- 
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called for the production of 
history texts free from national 
bias and encouraged student and 
international exchange as 


tion 


teacher 
well as correspondence between 
students of various nations. 

New members of the executive 
committee are Ricardo 
the Philippines and Denis Fores- 
tier of France. Member organiza- 
tions increased from 97 to 108 dur- 
ing the past vear, according to Sir 
Ronald Gould of England, 
dent. Following the meetings an 
international workshop for editors 
of educational publications was 
held by the WCOTP Committee on 
Educational Journalism in coopera- 
tion with the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America. 


Castro of 


presi- 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Oct. 4-7, National Conference on 
School Transportation, Washington, 
D. C. 

Oct. 23-28, NEA Department of 
Rural Education and County and 
Rural Area Superintendents, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Nov. 3-5, National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Nov. 8-14, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 25-28, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Kansas City. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Chicago, II]. 

Feb. 11-13, American Association 
of Collegés for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, III. 

Feb. 13-17, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 2, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, Portland, Ore. 
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= New Educational Materials =———— 


It HAS Happened Here. Virgil 
T. Blossom. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. Pp. xii 
+ 209. $2.95. 

The former superintendent of 
schools in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
here presents a careful, over-all ex- 
amination of the events that 
brought about such a violent change 
in the climate of opinion in his 
town—from being voted Man of 
the Year in 1955 in recognition for 
his plan for gradual integration in 
the schools to being reviled (he was 
even shot at) in 1957. 

Mr. Blossom states that the basic 
reasons for success of the segrega- 
tionists — however temporary — in 
Little Rock can be found in the vac- 
illation of political leaders at state 
and federal levels (all tried to avoid 
responsibility for enforcement) and 
in a deliberate plot by segregation- 
ists all over the South to force a 
finish fight in Little Rock in an ef- 
fort to delay or prevent a show- 
down on their own home grounds. 

But Mr. Blossom is not pessimis- 
tic about the future. He suggests 
ways in which the federal ,govern- 
ment can offer vigorous leadership 
for enforcement through civil rath- 
er than military processes. He real- 
izes, he states, that school integra- 
tion in the South will not be easy 
nor rapid. 

“The people of the South,” he 
says, “must come to realize that 
with desegregation the law of the 
land, every school district will be 
better off if it complies intelligent- 
ly by planning its own program in- 
stead of delaying until the federal 
government steps in to enforce 
school integration. There cannot be 
any single, standardized program 
for all . . . However it may be 
done, I am confident that local 
planning in line with local condi- 
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tions will be essential to preserve 
standards of education, to protect 
the rights of the community and 
the state, and to maintain the dig- 
nity of Americans.” 


Other Schools and Ours. Ed- 
mund J. King. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1958. Pp. xiv + 234. $3.00. 
This book, written by a member 

of King’s College, University of 
London, is intended to give the 
reader an introduction to cultural 
assumptions in six countries. The 
countries covered are Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, the U. S., the 
Soviet Union, and India. The author 
discusses present educational prac- 
tices in these countries, tells how 
they developed, and presents some 
of the educational problems current 
in each country. 

Dr. Jones, who since 1936 has 
taught at Harvard University, has 
been chairman of the American 
Council of Learned Societies since 
1955. 


Educational Administration; 
Concepts, Practices, and Is- 
sues. Edgar L. Morphet, Roe 
L. Johns, and Theodore L. 
Reller. Englewood Cliffs, N. 
J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 
Pp. x + 556. $5.95. 

This new treatment of the prac- 
tical problems of educational lead- 
ership shows how to identify the 
problems of the educational pro- 
gram, how to work with these prob- 
lems, and how to resolve them. 

The authors also show the close 
relationship of educational admin- 
istration to social psychology, an- 
thropology, political science, eco- 
nomics, and biology. 
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The book is divided into three 
parts. Basic principles and emerg- 
ing concepts are discussed first, fol- 
lowed by the organization for edu- 
cation, and ending with the admin- 
istration of all major aspects of the 
program, including finance. 


What Boys and Girls Like to 
Read. George E. Norvell. Mor- 
ristown, N. J.: Silver Burdett 
Company, 1959. Pp. xi + 306. 
$4.75. 

Questions on the reading likes 
and dislikes of boys and girls in 
grades three through six are an- 
swered in this book. The answers 
are based on a study of more than 
4,000,000 expressions of opinion 
from 124,000 children. Some of the 
information may surprise educators 
but the author backs up his state- 
ments with the evidence of his in- 
vestigation. 

Since this book shows what spe- 
cific selections (poetry as well as 
prose) are most likely to stimulate 
a liking and enthusiasm for reading 
and what ones should be avoided, 
this book should be of interest not 
only to elementary-school teachers 
but also to their administrators, and 
librarians and parents as well. 

Chapters are included on the in- 
fluence of age and sex on reading 
preferences, and the reading inter- 
ests of bright children. 


The Teacher and School Ad- 
ministration. Jefferson N. 
Eastmond. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1959. Pp. x 
+ 522. $6.50. 

Probably the most important as- 
pect of this book for both teachers 
and administrators is its theme of 
professional unity and widespread 
participation in school administra- 


tion. 
The book considers such subjects 
as American education and its pro- 


fessional organizations, the legal 
structure and organization of 
American’ education, persistent 
problems in school administration, 
preservice considerations for teach- 
ers, and inservice concerns of 
teachers. 

The author, a member of the 
faculty at Bringham Young Uni- 
versity, calls for closer relationship 
between the teacher and adminis- 
trator and for the acceptance of a 
mutuality of responsibility. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 

Anthology of Children’s Litera- 
ture. (Third Edition.) Edna John- 
son, Evelyn R. Sickels, and Frances 
C. Sayers. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1959. Pp. xxxv + 
1239. $7.50. 

The Modern Elementary School; 
Curriculum and Methods. Wilbur 
H. Dutton and John A. Hockett. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. xii + 530. $5.50. 
Covers organization of the elemen- 
tary school, teaching elementary- 
school subjects, and guiding indi- 
vidual progress. 

Early Elementary Education. 
Myrtle Imhoff. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. 
vii + 371. $5.00. 

Industrial Arts for Grades K-6. 
Carl Gerbracht and Robert J. Bab- 
cock. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. Pp. vii + 
160. $3.50. 

Listening Aids through the 
Grades; One Hundred Ninety Lis- 
tening Activities. David H. Russell 
and Elizabeth F. Russell. New 
York: Bureau of Publication, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1959. Pp. vii + 112. $1.50. 

The New We Three, The New 
What Next? and The New Tall 
Tales. Marion Monroe, A. Sterl Art- 
ley, and William S. Gray. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 
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Announcing: 

“Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the Schools” 
Contains 8 articles which originally appeared in the PERson- 
NEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, plus a foreword by the Director 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, R. H. Felix, who 
writes: 

... “I am particularly pleased to contribute the foreword to 

this impressive collection of articles on mental health in edu- 

cation. The programs described are a sampling of the creative 

work being done in this field and represent a timely contri- 

bution to a rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 
In addition to introductory and summary articles by Joseph 
Samler, Editor of the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, the 
68-page publication contains articles by Bernard Peck and 
Daniel A. Prescott, Ralph H. Ojemann, William E. Hall, Clark 
Moustakas, John R. Seeley, and Barbara Biber. 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent 
discount plus postage. Address orders to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 











1959. Pp. 112, 95, and 96. $1.56, Company, 1959. Pp. xii + 340. 


$1.44, and $1.44. New books in the 
‘Reading for Independence’ series 
for first, second, and third graders. 


SECONDARY 

Science You Can Use. George K. 
Stone and Lucy W. Stephenson. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. Pp. 383. $4.40. 

The Teaching of High School 
English. (Second Edition.) J. N. 
Hook. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1959. Pp. vii + 582. 
$5.50. 

Alexander’s Horses. Alfred Pow- 
ers. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1959. Pp. 213. $3.50. A 
story of Alexander’s seven horses 
that carried the king as he con- 
quered the world. 

Secondary School Teaching Meth- 
ods. Leonard H. Clark and Irving S. 
Starr. New York: The Macmillan 


1959 


$5.00. 


COLLEGE 

Preparing Students for College. 
Chicago: Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1959. Pp. 83. $1.50. 

How to Get into College. Frank 
H. Bowles. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1959. Pp. viii + 157. 
$1.10, paperbound. 


GUIDANCE 

Guidance in Today’s Schools. 
Donald G. Mortensen and Allen M. 
Schmuller. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1959. Pp. viii + 436. 
$5.75. 

How to Get a Job with a Future. 
A 16-page booklet available from 
Young Presidents’ Organization, 
Inc., 375 Park Ave., New York 22, 
Ni Ws 

Complete Guide to U. S. Civil 
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Service Jobs. David Turner. New 
York: Arco Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 123. $1.50. Includes 
latest salary increases authorized 
by Congress. 

Future Jobs for High School 
Girls. Miriam Keeler. Washington, 
D.C.: U. S. Department of Labor, 
1959. Pp. 64. Available from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. $.40. 


AupI0-VISUALS 

People and Pets. A 54-frame film- 
strip with a recorded 21-minute 
narration, designed for children be- 
tween seven and 14 years old. Avail- 
able from The Humane Society of 
the U. S., 1111 E St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.00 handling charge. 

Chemistry. A full year introduc- 
tory course on film planned in co- 
operation with a committee of The 
American Chemical Society. Stu- 
dent and instructor manuals to ac- 
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company the film available. For 
more information write Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Multi-Purpose Rear View Projec- 
tors. A new line of projectors which 
combine the features of movie pro- 
jection, still projection, and a mi- 
crophone. For more information 
write Staples-Hoppmann, Inc., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Living in the Soviet Union Today. 
A set of seven filmstrips in color 
designed for social-studies classes 
from junior-high level through col- 
lege. Available from Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. $6.95 
each filmstrip; $39.75 for set of 
seven. 

Trucks Work for Us. A 40-frame 
filmstrip for elementary use. Avail- 
able from Educational Services, 
Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 320 New Center Building, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in ‘“New Educa- 
tional Materials.” 


[] Collier’s Encyclopedia 


[| American Personnel and 
Guidance Assn. Booklet 


[_] Viewlex Projectors 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 


Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 330 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A 
NEW 
DIMENSION IN 


! 


ENCYCLOPEDJAS } 


NEW 1959 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier’s Encyclopedia 
offers a New Dimension in planned, 
progressive expansion based on the 
reference needs and interests of mod- 
ern readers. 


This new edition combines 427 com- 
pletely new authoritative articles with 
over 900 new illustrations to provide 
the most timely information you can 
possibly get in an encyclopedia. 


A total of 1,719 articles have been 
added or revised. Such timely subjects 
as Space Satellites, Space Travel, 


Guided Missiles and Rockets again 
have been completely up dated and ex- 
panded. With over 4,000 pages devoted 
to outstanding coverage of general 
science, chemistry, physics, biology, 
mathematics and allied subjects, Col- 
lier’s Encyclopedia can augment every 
school program in accordance with the 
provisions of Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier’s Encyclopedia is 
recommended by every Educational 
and Librery Agency that evaluates 
encyclopedias. 


WRITE FOR CURRICULUM AID BOOKLETS TO: 
Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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